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... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States 
were asked whether their children had benefited from having 
THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said ‘“Yes’’—nearly 9 out of 
10! They reported their children advanced more rapidly, 
got better grades, were more interested in school work. 
Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with 
> even greater confidence. For the completely new WORLD 
BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year history. Not 
merely a revision—it has been completely rebuilt from 
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cover to cover. New page format and size; new, easy-to- 
read type; new printing plates throughout; new articles 
and pictures by the thousand; new and larger maps; new 
beautiful, durable bindings. Get your order in early! 
Demand still exceeds our printing capacity. 


ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a World 
Book summer franchise. Write now for details to The 
World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Dept. JNEA- 
448, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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GIVE STUDENT-FINGERS 
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OU'’LL FIND Rhythm Touch a wonderful asset in 
teaching your students to type. 


Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's 
perfectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to 


step up typing speed. It helps them do more work 
... better work... with less fatigue. 


Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood feature... 
the final touch in typing achievement. 


Key your students’ typing to rhythm... with Rhythm 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly demonstrate it... call him today. 
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Underwood 
Corporation 


Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service 
Everywhere 
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> That increasing tension in world affairs creates an 
urgent need for alertness by Americans to a possible crisis 
was the judgment of a conference of school administrators 
and teachers from 16 states across the nation sponsored by the 
US Office of Education March 9-10. 


The “Zeal for American Democracy” program of the US 
Office of Education was the subject of discussion by this ad- 
visory group of edncaiors. 


Action on the part of the nation’s schools and colleges is 
urged “to assure the fullest possible understanding by stu- 
dents and citizens of the implications of the developing world 
crisis, and the need for strengthening American democracy.” 


More dramatic and effective means of presenting the 
democratic way of life in all of our schools is urged by this 
advisory group. Write ‘‘Zeal for Democracy,” US Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., for further information and 
teaching guides. 


> Members of the local unit of the American Federation 
of Teachers in Minneapolis, Minnesota, went on strike 
February 24 demanding a salary schedule with a $3000 
minimum and a $6000 or higher maximum for classtoom 
teachers according to the degree held. 


Members of the professional group zuvmbering 1200, 
composing a majority of the ted¢hers of the city, were not 
in sympathy with the strike but were. placed on forced vaca- 
tion when the Board-of Education closed schools due to the 
AFT strike. ° 


Just before the date set for the strike, members of the 
professional group of teachers individually notified the 
Board that they were able, willing, and ready to teach. 


As we go to press the strike has just been settled [March pt 
with a reported salary increase of $40 a morith for the rest o 
the school year. The 75000 Minneapolis children are back in 
school after a month’s enforced vacation. 


& On the Congressional front—Senate action on federal 
aid for education bill $472, as we go to press, was expected 
late in March. 


Favorable sentiment on the companion federal-aid-for-edu- 
cation legislation in the House [HR2953] appears to be on 
the increase. 


The “Public Library Service Demonstration Act,” $48, 
sponsored by Senators Hill [Ala.] and Aiken [Vt.] has passed 
the Senate without a dissenting vote and is expected to pass 
the House. 


Federal funds for schoolhouse construction are not ex- 
pected to be forthcoming from this Congress. 


The School Health Service Bill, $1290, on which hearings 
were recently held before the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, provides feder! grants-in-aid to the states 
[$10,000,000 the first year] to be used for the prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of mental and physical defects in 
school children. 


A supplemental appropriation of five million dollars has 


been made by Congress for school lunches to carry the pro- 
gram thru the present school year. 
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> What is going to happen to school enrolments between 
now and 1953 is pointed out in a monumental population 
study just releaséd by the Census Bureau. 


It confirms what school people already knew—namely, a 
great increase in the number of prospective first-graders ex- 
pected in the next five years. There will be, says the report, a 
“terrific strain’’ on the public-school system. 


Between last September and 1953 [owing to the high war- 
time birthrate] there will be almost a 50% increase in the 
number of children of first-grade age. The big wave of in- 
creases will hit the junior highs about 1959, senior high- 
schools a couple of years later. 


Only about one-fifteenth es many elementary-school 
teachers are coming out of the nation’s teacher-education 
institutions as are needed, according to a survey by the 
NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


> The Champaign, Iil., plan of released-time for reli- 
gious instruction violates the Federal Constitution, accord- 
ing to the decision announced March 8, 1948, by the United 
States Supreme Court in which eight of the nine justices 
agreed. 


The Court’s decision does not in any way affect the tradi- 
tional emphasis of the public schools upon spiritual values, 
ethics,.and character education. See page 209 for an analysis 
of the decision by the NEA Research Division. 


®& Education for International Understanding is the title 
of a report of a two-year study of current practices and re- 
sponsibilities of American schools just completed and now 
with the printer. 


The NEA Committee on International Relations in col- 
laboration with two NEA departments—the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum. Development and the National 
Council for the Social Studies—initiated the study in 1946 
with the aid of grants from the NEA War and Peace Fund 
and the Carnegie Corporation. 


Reviews of what is being done in schools to educate for 
international understanding and a statement of ten “marks 
of the world-minded American” feature the report. 


The report will be available about June 1 at $1 per copy. 
Meantime the NEA JourNAL for May will carry an article 
on the report by Ben Cherrington, chairman of the NEA 
International Relations Committee. 


> “Mobilizing Classroom-Teacher Forces To Strengthen 
the Moral Fibre of the Nation” is the theme of a series of 
six regional conferences of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers now in process. Conferences have already been 
held at Atlanta, Ga., Monroe, La., and Helena, Mont. 


Others to be held are as follows: Southwestern Regional 
Conference in Albuquerque, N. Mex., April 2-3; Northeast- 
ern Regional Conference in Harrisburg, Pa,, April 16-17; 
North Central Regional Conference in Chicago, Ill., April 
30-May 1. 

® Colleges and universities estimate that to accommodate 
enrolments anticipated by 1950 an increase in building space 
equal to that in 76 Pentagon buildings will be required. 
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This increase amounts to 265 million square feet to be 
added to the present 341 million square feet now used, ac- 
cording to a survey by Ernest V. Hollis and associates, US 
Office of Education. At 1948 prices, the cost of the additional 
space would be approximately $2,650,000,000. 


® The Commission on Life Adjustment for Youth, spon- 
sored by the US Office of Education, held its second meeting 
at NEA headquarters, March 12-14. Benjamin H. Willis, 
superintendent of schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and chairman of 
the Commission, presided. 


Working thru state departments of education, the Com- 
mission hopes to have a group of schools in each state selected 
to cooperate with other schools for the purpose of improving 
programs of secondary education generally. 


Most useful instructional materials will be brought to the 
attention of secondary-school administrators and teachers. 
The building of instructional materials for pupils will be 
stimulated. 


The Commission is seeking funds to finance its action pro- 
gram. The promptness and vigor with which it moves will 
depend upon the resources it is able to secure. 


For further information on the work of the Commission 
write to J. Dan Hill, US Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the Commission. 


> A bitter battle is being waged over the ownership and 
control of US coastal waters, under which are vast resources. 
[See page 611, Decemter JouURNAL.] Now before Congress 
are two bills—S1988 and $2165—which are typical of the 
opposing viewpoints with regard to this subject. 


Those supporting $1988 want the states, individually, to 
have complete authority over the development of the areas. 


Those supporting $2165 believe that the interests of the 
nation will best be served if the United States government 
retains ownership and control over these submerged areas 
and administers them for the good of the entire nation. 


At the present time a joint committee meeting of the 
House and Senate Judiciary Committees is holding hearings 
on $1988. $2165 was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and this committee has as yet 
taken no action with regard to the bill. 


> The convention of the AASA at Atlantic City, N. J., was 
featured by its emphasis on international relations. The pro- 
gram featured many speakers on this subject. The interna- 
tional news turned many a conversation in the same direction. 


How to develop an educational program capable of grap- 
pling realistically with the nation’s problems—both domestic 
and international—is the terrific problem facing adminis- 
trators. 


The schools need money to do the job. In forthright 
fashion the AASA Yearbook for 1948 presented at the con- 
vention states that a sum of five billion dollars over and 
above the present three-billion-dollar expenditure for educa- 
tion is needed. The Yearbook Commission outlines a specific 
program for expending this amount. 


A strong resolution endorsing federal aid for education 
was adopted without dissent. 


Teacher participation in developing educational plans 
and programs was given support. A group session was de- 
voted to this topic, By resolution, too, the AASA called for 
cooperative planning and the “further development of strong 
professional organizations of teachers—tlocal, state, and na- 
tional.” 
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The AASA is planning @ major study on the professional- 
ization of the superintendency, which promises to become 
an important milestone in the history of the organization. 


Superintendents hiked their annual dues in AASA from 
$5 to $10. This was necessitated by increased costs but 
will also enable AASA to strengthen its program. 


Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools, Minneapolis, 
was elected president of AASA. 


> FM educational stations are coming into their own. 
\”BGO-FM, New Jersey's first educational radio station, was 
inaugurated in February. It is owned and operated by the 
Newark Board of Education. 


In Detroit, the board of education also had an inaugural in 
February for its new station, WDTR-FM. 


Santa Monica, Calif., city schools inaugurated KCRW-FM 
in March. 


Is your city school system developing plans for an FM edu- 
cational station in your area? 


> When President Truman signed the resolution con- 
tinuing the authority of the Maritime Commission to operate 
government vessels, he made clear that shipping facilities will 
be available this summer for teachers, students, and other 
educational personnel planning to work and study abroad. 


The Institute for International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City, will be responsible for allocating 
space to educators and students, and is handling negotiations 
with the State Department and the US Maritime Commission 
to make vessels available. [See page 132, March NEA 
JOURNAL. } 


a THE OVERSEAS TEACHER-RELIEF FUND 


> The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund [see page 229] has, 
as these final pages go to press, almost reached the quarter- 
million mark. 


Thank-you letters in many languages are arriving daily at 
NEA headquarters. As soon as they can be translated, these 
will be passed on to local associations and individuals con- 
tributing to OTRF who have requested names of teachers with 
whom they might correspond and give further aid. Here are 
a few examples: 

I was deeply moved when I received your gift, the woolen 
cloth you sent me. . . . You sent this valuable present to 
someone wholly unknown to you, to a land far away from 
your country, and I felt it is a manifestation of the universal 
solidarity of humanity.—A teacher in Prerov, Czechoslovakia. 

I will try to write a letter at English, but I am still a be- 
ginner in your nice language. . . . Well, I give you man 
thanks for the package, which enclosed your beautiful gift 
to me! When I got it, I was very happy, crt in our cool 
land the felts are very well to have. I am glad to have got 
threads and soaps too. All things were very much wellcome.— 
A teacher in Helsingfors, Finland. 

I cannot tell you the joy of all the family. Each thing 
seemed to us a treasure. We have never seen so white a flour 
and so many good things gathered together on our table 
since 1940.—A teacher in Paris, France. 

Quite unexpectedly I got a CARE age some days ago. 
. . . You cannot imagine how glad I was to get so effective 
material help from sy But is not only the material help 
. . » but also the token of goodwill that comes to us like a 
light in the night. It ites us some hope that things will 
somehow turn for the if so many people are willing 
to take up such friendly relations with us——A teacher in 
Berlin, Germany. 
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... the engrossing story of the most 
important scientific achievement of 
our times brought to the screen in 
United World Films’ fascinating new 





10 reel, 16mm sound motion picture— 
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ATOMIC PHYSICS 


.-.an authoritative study of the history and development of atomic energy. Indicative of its high H 
acceptance is the purchase by the Atomic Energy Commission of a number of prints for their own 
use. It presents the discoveries and contributions in the development of atomic physics of scientists 
of all nations, among them Dalton, Faraday, Mendeleeff, Thomson, Rutherford, Moseley, the : 
Curies, Chadwick, Fermi, Cockcroft, Walton, Lawrence and Frisch. re 
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Einstein, Rutherford, Thomson and other great scientists personally tell parts of the story of this 

8 I y P y 
greatest of scientific achievements, directly from the screen. The film, made in the United King- 
dom, falls naturally into five parts. Each can be run separately, or, together, as one film. 


An inspired combination of actual photography, animation, diagram and historical re-enactment, 
utilizing the actual instruments originally used in key discoveries, makes this college-level film of 
absorbing interest to all science minded adults and high school students, as well. 


10 Reels, 16mm Sound, Sale price $400, rental $40. 
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i 
SEND THIS HANDY R UUNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 445 Pork Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
OF 0h S eel SME) ROR SE RMEEEE = | wish to purchose..............prints of “Atomic Physics” [ 
‘ (| 1 wish to rent this film for SHOWING... cccccccccnunnmmmmmnanrninnnnnennddate) [) [ 
Remittance Enclosed (] Ship C.0.0. (1) | 
Bans siensaentestnossdinpiectgeabcostisliones ED Se eee 3 
EE ES a a oT ROE oc ee ee eee ee a tf 
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Universal-international and J. Arthur Rank 
Incorporating 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library & Castle Films 
445 Park Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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1 am interested in the following catalogues: 
Educational () Recreational [_] Religious 
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APRIL is the school month when text- 
book selection committees really begin 
to function. Let your Winston local 
representative help you. 


OPI 


VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 

| i td 


FORMAT of Easy Growrs In READING 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy ON THE Eyes. 


OPPS 


HOW serious is the Crisis in Epvuca- 
tion? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 


ni 


THAT life is to become more complex 
and noisier is one conclusion to be 
drawn from statistics which show that 
by 1995, our deaf population will nearly 
double the present 2 million. 


PBF 


"INTRODUCTION to the National Arith- 
metic on the Inductive System Combin- 
ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.” The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, Arirametic We Use. 


OPPS 


SPRING—‘“‘when well apparel’d April on 
the heel of limping winter treads’ —is 
a season for everything. We select it 
specifically to commemorate the immor- 
tal Shakespeare — obiit April 23, 1616. 


er 


DANNY DICTION 
comes again to help 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who 
use THE WINSTON 
DicTIoNARY For 
ScHOOLS. 


qEACHERS 
ov* MO, 





Building, 1006-1024 Arch St 
PHILACELPHIA 7 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO 1I¢ 
LOS ANGELES 15 
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Our Readers WRITE 


@ Tuis feature of THE JOURNAL is an open 
forum for NEA members. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 
not necessarily those of the NEA.—THE EDI- 
TORS. 


Toward International Understanding 


Purku active participation in a Junior 
United Nations Club, my ninth-grade social- 
studies class feels that it is an essential part 
of the peacemaking machinery. The students 
have presented three programs and a radio 
broadcast on the UN, written students in for- 
eign countries and offered to aid them in 
forming similar clubs, informed themselves 
and the community on the UN and its struc- 
ture, and have collected a worthwhile sum 
for the Friendship Train.—MARY B. DUFFIELD, 
social-sludies teacher, Roosevelt Junior High- 
school, Glendale, Calif. 


1 rostep the December JOURNAL cover pic- 
ture, “Shoes,” on our school bulletinboard as 
an aid in our overseas clothing drive. Our 
school has “adopted” Rykshoogerburger 
School in Velsen, Holland. We plan not only 
to send supplies of all kinds to the Dutch 
students and teachers but also to correspond 
with them. 

sefore Christmas we shipped 37 cartons of 
clothing, canned food, soap, school supplies, 
and notions. Other shipments will follow 
periodically.—MARY BLANCHE STEWART, Horace 
Mann Junior Highschool, Burlington, Iowa. 


Teacher Recruiting 


It SEEMS to me that glamorizing the teach- 
ing profession in order to enlist recruits is 
the wrong approach. Why not attack the 
problem from the point of view of service? 
I mean service with the idea that teaching is 
satisfying and gratifying because one serves 
his fellowmen on one of the highest levels— 
M. FERN SLUSHER, Moline, JIl. 


Why not teach? This is the question we, as 
teachers, must ask our students. Shall we try 
to paint the picture of a teacher’s life so rosy 
that any and all will be attracted? Shall we 
be shortsighted, foolish, or untruthful enough 
to pretend there are not any unattractive fea- 
tures? Most assuredly not. But we will tell 
these energetic, clear-eyed adolescents about 
the joy of directing an eager mind along the 
paths that lead to the worthwhile things of 
life and of the pleasure of the associations 


with others.—OLITA C. STEWART, Chaumont, 
N.Y 


CONGRATULATIONS On “Teaching Is My 
Choice” [February]. Tis is the positive and 
dignified approach to teacher recruitment.— 
E. W. GOETCH, director, College Placement Bu- 


reau, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. 


THe February JourNAL cover should do 
much to stimulate young Americans with out- 
standing personalities to consider the teach- 


[Continued on page 200} 








Here’s a New Advance 
in Teaching Reading 


THE GINN 
BASIC 
READERS 


Long noted for introducing new 
textbooks which have improved 
the teaching of many subjects, 
Ginn and Company once more lead 
the way—with the GINN BASIC 
READERS. 

This completely new series in- 
cludes and goes beyond the best 
that has been done in the reading 
field. With these fresh new books 
the postwar generation will find 
learning to read a joyous adven- 
ture! And teachers will be de- 
lighted with the up-to-the-minute 
helps that lighten the task of teach- 
ing reading. ' 


Organized Vertically 
as Well as Horizontally 


The GINN BASIC READERS are 
not only organized by grade levels 
but have their material arranged to 
cut across grade lines and so pro- 
vide for continuity of growth in 
reading abilities, both within and 
between grades. Many other ad- 
vantages, such as emphasis on read- 
ing with understanding, distinguish 
them. 


The primary program through 
Grade 3—by David H. Russell, 
Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes 
and Gretchen Wulfing—is ready. 
Let us tell you about it! 





Ask for Circular 618 





Boston 17 New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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You can achieve spelling success 
in your classroom with 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


by Wickey and Lambader 
These four goals — 
pronunciation spelling 
meaning use 


insure your pupils of a well-balanccd, truly 
effective spelling program. Exclusive with 
GOALS IN SPELLING is progressive de- 
velopment of phonic and dictionary skills 
leading to independent spelling ability. 
Care has been taken to provide interesting 
exercises, carefully selected vocabulary, and 
attractive illustrations. 


Keys for grades 4-8 free upon request. 


Write today for our free booklet telling 
how GOALS IN SPELLING will bring 
spelling success to your pupils. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
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WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


— Our Earth-———Using Our Earth 


he first three of a six-book** series in basal geography. They present in terms 


. 
, the child can understand — and in the grades in which he can best understand. ® 
. them — the geographic principles which govern mankind. They lead him to 
. 


* Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ew york : Boston : Chicago + Dallas 
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TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
for each book 


will be available soon 


Zany 
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Atlanta : San Francisco 














negg Shorthand 


| Americas Standard Shorthand System 


Gregg Shorthand was first published in the United 
States in 1893—more than a half century ago. To- 
day, it is America’s standard shorthand system. It is: 


*% The shorthand system adopted for exclusive use 
in more than 96 per cent of the public, private, and 
Catholic schools and colleges in the United States. 


* The shorthand system selected by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute for all branches of 
the armed forces. 


* The shorthand system written by world’s cham- 
pions, including Martin J. Dupraw, permanent 
holder of the World’s Shorthand Championship 
Trophy. 


*% The shorthand system that is supported by hun- 
dreds of basic and supplementary textbooks, and 
teacher’s aids and services. 


When You Teach Gregg Shorthand 
You Teach the Choice of Millions 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Franciseo 2 Boston 16 
London W-C-1 


Dallas 1 Toronto 5 
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FIRST READER | BASIC BASIC - 
SECOND READER Mil THirp READER 


» NEW OK Jorny BOOKS 


—new hasic primer, first reader, 
second reader, third reader 





Last Year—top news in reading was the publication of The New Alice and 
Jerry Reading Readiness and Preprimer Program. 


This Year—headlining the news again is the publication of The New Alice | 
and Jerry Basic Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, and Third Reader. | 





Many Features Totally New in Reading! 


The Rebus—used in the preprimers, keeps interest high and sight 
vocabulary low. Triple Teaching Plans—one for the superior, one 
for the average, one for the immature groups. Vocabulary ( 


gACHERS 
o* ' “Oe 





Workbooks—additional seat-work lessons for the immature group. 
Textfilms—correlated with the texts, a visual tool which helps to 
teach reading skills. Big Pictures—for use with the first pre- MG ~~, eyr™ 
primer, enable teachers to build any story on Wall Chart. wanion’s F 


Write us today for complete information 


. Row, Peterson and Company 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 131 E. 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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[Continued from page 198) 


ing profession.—LONNIE N. Woop. principal, 
Junior Highschool, Independence, Kans. 


The “‘Forgotten Man‘’? 


Here | am with many of my fellows who as 
men teachers in their love for the profession 
have stood by their post of duty thru the 
war but now reap bitter fruit from the tree of 
sheer financial despair. I am in my early for- 
ties, am married, have a family, and thru mis- 
fortune of some illnesses, depression stricken, 
and war-strained hopelessness, remain as a 
now “forgotten man.” 

I am going to college now on Saturdays all 
day. I will go next summer. | am a senior in 
college but not a graduate. The beginning 
graduate teacher receives $2400, but woe unto 
me, the undergraduate! After two decades of 
teaching in the same city, I receive much less 
than $2400, much less than the average in out 
city.—Teacher in a small Midwestern city. 


Military Training vs Junior Colleges 


Tue millions needed for a system of com- 
pulsory military taining could mare profit 
ably be retained by the states and used foi 
establishment of junior colleges. In these in- 
stitutions our youth would be trained in a 
democratic rather than a dictatorial atmos 
phere. The caste-conscious conscript camp is 
a poor substitute for the classroom when it 
comes to preparing our future voters for the 
responsibilities of citizenship.—HERMAN  W. 
NICOLAUS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Government Scholarships 


Ir is litthe wonder that the Commission on 
Higher Education has recommended govern- 
ment scholarships to worthy students. It has 
seemed ironical to me that our nation real- 
ized the value of an education to such an ex- 
tent that it rewarded the veteran with an ed- 
ucation in the form of the GI Bill and yet 
overlooked these same youth in peacetime.— 
RICHARD LUTES, Paullina, lowa. 


Homework? 


@ Reapers are still adding their comments 
to those of Mr. Wimmer [December JOURNAL] 
on this controversial topic: 


Wuy not develop a program that makes it 
possible for part of the pupils to do home- 
work and for the rest not to? Each class pe- 
riod should be 60 minutes long with 20 min- 
utes of supervised study. Then the regula 
school study periods could be used to carry 
on the work after a good start has been made 
with the help of the teacher. 

The better pupils would be presented with 
incentives and activities that challenge their 
abilities. The poorer pupils would not be 
penalized or coerced.—CHARLES G. TAYLOR, Su- 
perintendent, Barre City Schools, Vt. 


FORMALIZED, routine homework is not the 
answer for more effective instruction. When 
teachers themselves understand fundamental 
principles of how to study efficiently and 
when they know the basic essentials of child- 
growth patterns, their classroom and home- 
study assignments will be in terms of the in- 
dividual’s ability. Pupil-teacher planned ac- 
tivities will result in such vital interest that 
the enthusiasm will continue beyond the 
classroom time.—PEARL H. ASHER, psychologist, 
Norfolk County public schools, Va. 


[Continued on page 202] 
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This Booklet 
has an 
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FOR YOU! 
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GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


OUR COUNTRY 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION SERIES 


A Complete History Program for the Elementary School 


This series reveals to pupils the moving pageantry of our 
nation’s past. It brings to them our present role of interna- 
tional importance. Our nation is developed in a world setting. 


This series emphasizes the leaders of exploration, discovery, 
It emphasizes the outstanding figures in 
science, art, literature, and music. It shows the relation between 
momentous events. It prepares youth for intelligent citizen- 
ship. Among its high points are: 


and government. 


SOUND SCHOLARSHIP 
HISTORICAL ACCURACY 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
NATIONS 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


















PRACTICAL TEACHING PLANS 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIMPLE READING VOCABULARY 
SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS 


New York 3 
Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 









$4275 


Completa with Tripod 
or Wall Bracket Mounting 
F.0.B. Goshen 


Social Studies 


MAP SET 


37 authentic maps 

in full color, Size 44” x 32”. 
Edited by Dr. Erwin P. Raisz 
of Harvard and 

Prof. Olin D. Morrison 

of Ohio University. 

Perpetual replacement feature. 
Immediate delivery. 


v goer school supply co. 





RS 
ARTOGRAPHERS * PUBLISHE 
c 





ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT. 48 * GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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‘‘A comprehensive survey of social, 
economic, and political factors affect- 
ing young people in the decades fol- 
lowing the Civil War and World 
War I, and in the present post-war 


period. ... / An interesting and val- 
uable textbook for those concerned 
with youth problems.” 


-Library Journal 


YOUTH 
AFTER 
CONFLICT 


Goodwin B. Watson 





This first full-length analysis of the after-effects of 
war on the attitudes of young people is a thoughtful, 
thought-provoking, and thought-disturbing volume. 
Especially valuable for those who work with youth 
and who are concerned with youth problems is 
its prognosis of what the young people of the 


1950’s will be like and will be saying and doing. 













“Youth After Conflict gives those 
who work with youth a perspective 
view in planning services. It helps 
us to look ahead analytically, rather 
than to stumble forward blindly.”— 
Bernice Bridges, Director, Youth Di- 
vision, National Social Welfare As- 
sembly. 


At all bookstores, $4.00 


Adtociation Press 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








[Continued from page 200] 


Homework should be discarded. The mil- 
lions of workers in industry do not have to 
go home and study four or five hours to get 
ready for the next day so why should children 
be assigned outside work when they have al- 
ready been employed a day at school?—Jus- 
TUS A. DEAHL, principal, Church School, Pres- 
ton County, W. Va. 


PGL’s in India 


TEACHERS here take delight in reading my 
American Citizens Handbook and Personal 
Growth Leaflets. I want a complete set for 
our annual Educational Festival to be held 
in July.—sHRE RAM, secretary, Delhi Edt Pun- 
jab Theosophical Federation, Delhi, India. 


The Journal 


I woucp like for Beth Fleming [author of 
“Something Besides Salaries,” March Jour- 
NAL] to walk into my classroom. The walls are 
ivory and beige; these neutral tones bring 
out the colors in our pictures. 

‘The concrete floor, painted gray, glistens 
with its coat of wax which keeps it practically 
dust-proof. The four large windows on the 
south partitioned tan shades to take 
care of light and glare. Four hundred-fifty 
square feet of floor space take care of my 
average class of 20, who have movable recita- 
tion chairs. 

We have painted book shelves 


have 


and tables 


holding texts, biographies, encyclopedias, 
magazines, globes, and decorative china. A 


metal filing cabinet has materials indexed and 
accessible to every student. 

I want prospective teachers to know there 
are attractive schoolrooms in our rural Mid- 


west.—VERNA H. BEAM, Dunkerton, Iowa. 
TEACHERS should not sit back and de- 
spondently view depressing conditions. If 


Mrs. Fleming washed the windows, painted 
walls, dusted, and cleaned, the whole school 
would undoubtedly become alerted and clean- 
up on a full-sized scale-—MONTANA RICKARDS, 
Union, Oreg. 


I READ the paraphrase of “Now I Lay Me 
Down To Sleep” in the February JourNat. I 
have one of my own which I now have the 
courage to present: 

Now I get me up to work 

I pray thee, Lord, I may not shirk. 

If I, in work, no pleasure take 

Oh, stab my spirit broad awake. 

—MAY NORMAN, Stockton, Calif. 


“We Must Save Europe without Losing 
America” in the January JourNat is very fine. 
We plan to use it in a highschool declama- 
tion contest.—LUCILLE McKOWN, Aledo Com- 
munity Highschool, Aledo, Ill. 


The National Education Association 


AFTER teaching for 13 years in Washington 
State, I left public-school work to become a 
religious-education director. I planned to 
drop my NEA membership but when I 
stopped to think what the NEA has done for 
public-school education in general and for 
me.as one of its teachers, I knew that I could 
not make a better investment than to renew 
my membership.—RUTH 0. PETERSON, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Teacher Education Unifies Itself 


CHOOLS that prepare teachers are at the 
heart of the whole enterprise of public 
education. Every citizen and every teach- 

er is concerned with the quality of the work 
they do. For the citizen they are the hope of 
better teachers for his children. For the teacher 
they are the means of lifting standards among 
his future colleagues so that their outstanding 
service will compel increasing recognition by 
the public. 

Under Horace Mann’s leadership the first 
state normal school was established in Massa- 
chusetts in 1839. From that day to this, work- 
ers in teacher education have played a most im- 
portant part in helping to lift our calling to the 
level of a profession. In 1858—one year after 
the National ‘Teachers Association [now 
NEA] was organized—the American Normal 
School Association was formed. The National 
Association of School Superintendents was or- 
ganized in 1865. It soon became apparent that 
these groups could be more effective if they 
were combined into one. In 1870 they came to- 
gether as the National Educational Associa- 
tion with departments for Elementary Schools, 
Higher Instruction, School Superintendence, 
and Normal Schools. When normal schools be- 
came four-year colleges the group developed 
into the American Association of ‘Teachers 
Colleges, which has done a mighty work to up- 
grade teacher education. 

As universities established colleges of edu- 
cation and larger cities started their own train- 
ing schools, these groups formed associations. 
At Atlantic City on February 21, 1948, these 


three groups united into an organization to be. 


known as the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. It would be impossible 
to overestimate the significance of this action. 
It will bear fruit for generations to come. It 
makes the AACTE one of the strongest de- 
partments of our National Education Associa- 
tion. It will make it easier to strengthen all the 
schools which prepare teachers and to obtain 
for them the increased public support neces- 


sary to meet the needs of American education. 

The NEA began some years ago to invest 
more money in the field of teacher education. 
The NEA Commission on ‘Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards was established by 
the Representative Assembly at Buffalo in 1946 
and became an important part of the Victory 
Action Program. It grew out of the great 
National Conference for the Improvement ol 
‘Teaching which was held at Chautauqua, New 
York, preceding the Buffalo meeting. ‘The 
Chautauqua Conference achieved another im- 
portant type of unity. It brought together rep- 
resentatives of the general public to whom the 
schools belong, the institutions which prepare 
teachers, the administrators who employ them, 
and practicing teachers who know firsthand 
the problems of the classroom. ‘The Chautau- 
qua Conference was followed by a similar con- 
ference at Oxford, Ohio, in June 1947 and 
will be followed by another at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, this summer. 

This strengthening of our profession at its 
core shows what can be done as we unify our 
groups and invest more in our collective activi- 
ties. We are making progress unifying local, 
State, and national groups. We are making 
progress unifying the groups within each de- 
partmental area. We are making progress in 
integrating departments with the parent body. 
We are facing the financial problems of our 
organizations with more vision and courage. 
Thousands of men and women are working 
together to accomplish these results. ‘They are 
helping to build a better America and a finer 
world in the only way that civilization can be 
built—by the slow and patient development 
of people. 

There is still a long way to go. It is as im- 
portant to invent better social institutions as 
it is to invent better autos and airplanes. ‘The 
logical place for us to begin is in our own pro- 
fessional associations. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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the Editor's Page 


IN A NUTSHELL 


% Life is significant if you enjoy it. 





¢@ Teach the child to evaluate his own work. 

4 Every teacher should champion at least one cause. 

@ Liquor is responsible for much juvenile delinquency. 

@ Be slow in choosing a friend, slower in changing one. 

The teacher’s life should make a difference in other lives. 

¢ Always start with the assumption that your critics may be right. 

¢ The real general education of any man is a life’s work by the man 
himself. 

Scholarships supported by taxation should be reserved for schools 
supported by taxation. 

Early choice of a vocation gives a powerful motive which is 
valuable even if another vocation is chosen later. 

@ Without an increase in individual industry, integrity, and pru- 
dence, no act of government can essentially better the condition 
of the people. 

& A teacher’s praver: God grant me the serenity to accept the 


things I cannot change, courage to change the things I can, and 
wisdom to know the difference. 


FTA Makes Record Gain 
Tue Future Teachers of America Eighth Yearbook, 
which is being distributed to FTA members during 
April, shows record gains. There are now active chap- 
ters in 216 colleges and universities as compared with 
176 last year, more than 9000 members as compared 
with 6000 in 1947. 


Ideas Have Consequences 


Jennie CoLiins, who was my teacher when I was a 
barefoot boy in old District 46 in Franklin County, 
Nebraska, was one of the great unsung teachers of Amer- 
ica. She was a widow, struggling to rear three young ones 
of her own, and was wise in the ways of children. 

Some of the older boys had been repeating on the 
playground the smutty stories then current among the 
hired men on the farms. The younger boys began to re- 
veal in their conversations at home odd bits of vocabu- 
lary that alarmed their parents, who complained to the 
teacher. Here was the raw material out of which good 
teaching comes, and Mrs. Collins used it to the full. She 
told us what a wonderful gift God had given us in the 
mind—like a clean pool of sparkling water. She said we 
could spoil it by filling it with mud or that we could 
keep it clean by thinking pure thoughts, reading the 
best books, choosing worthy companions, observing the 
beautiful things around us, and memorizing fine poetry. 
And then she uttered a truth profound, “Remember al- 
ways that what goes into the mind comes out in the life.” 

Now comes a book by a modern university philoso- 
pher, Ideas Have Consequences. The setting and the 
problems are different but the point is the same. In this 
book [University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, $2.75] Richard M. Weaver considers what 
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is happening to civilization now that home, school, 
and church no longer control the ideas that go into the 
minds of youth—what is happening as commercialized 
triviality fills much of radio, press, movie, and video. 
Any such book which deals with the basic values and in- 
stitutions of our civilization must necessarily involve 
many matters of controversy, but we believe it is im- 
portant for the study of anyone who holds responsibility 
for helping to form the common mind. 


The Small Community 


YounG people should have their attention called to 
the importance of the small community and the possi- 
bility of making it a most satisfying environment for 
iiving. Arthur E. Morgan, former chairman of the Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority and now president of Commun- 
ity Services, Incorporated, Yellow Springs, Ohio, has 
pointed out again and again in his writings that the 
small community is the basis of national greatness. 

Dr. Morgan says, “Great leaders as a rule are men of 
unusual vigor and ability who express on a large scale 
the attitudes, outlooks, and purposes, good or bad, 
which they acquired as children, usually in family and 
community. ... The American city today draws to itself 
the cream of the population of all America, and then ex- 
tinguishes the family life of those it attracts. City fam- 
ilies on the average die out in four generations or less. 
If our large cities were not recruited from small com- 
munities, in four generations they would shrink to per- 
haps a quarter of their present populations. American 
industry and culture should decentralize, leaving in the 
city only the functions and population actually needed 
there. Then urban squalor and small-town deadness 


would disappear, and both might thrive and be whole- 
some.” 


Public Funds for Public Schools 


Tue American Association of School Administrators 
at its Atlantic City meeting on February 26, 1948, 
adopted a resolution of such a basic importance to our 
national future that it should be adopted by every 
state and local association. The resolution follows: 

“Public funds for public schools—We believe the 
American tradition of separation of church and state 
should be most vigorously and jealously safeguarded. 
We reassert the right of special-interest groups, includ- 
ing religious denominations, to maintain their own 
schools as long as such schools meet the standards de- 
fined by the states in which they are located. We believe 
that these separate schools should be financed entirely 
by their supporters. We therefore oppose all efforts to 
devote public funds either to the direct or to the indirect 
support of such schools.” ‘ 

The free public school stands at the center of our 
American democracy. It is the duty of every citizen of 
every faith to help see that the free common school is 
available to every child and good enough for any child. 
Our public schools are served loyally by teachers of 
many different faiths, and nothing but harm and weak- 
ness could come from seeking to divide funds between 
the some 250 sects which now enjoy religious freedom 
under our Constitution. 
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SPOR em Se TCLS MO ILLITE LOI LIEN TORO 


E LIVE in epic times. We are par- 

ticipants in a dramatic clash be- 
tween aspirations of the human heart 
to be free and the schemes by which 
relatively few men contrive thru cen- 
tralization of power in the state to 
suppress those aspirations. 

Having at great cost in lives and in 
treasure recently put an end, at least 
temporarily, to dictatorships of the 
Nazi and Fascist varieties, America is 
presently challenged by the menace of 
communist aggression abroad and 
communist infiltration at home. It is 
for this reason that emphasis is here 
given to the communist species of to- 
talitarianism. 

In view of all the portents, he is a 
blind optimist who fails to be stirred 
by the threat to our democratic way 
of life inherent in the very character 
and tactics of communism. 


What Can Education Do To Meet 
the Challenge of Communism? 


First and foremost, education can 
help to strengthen democracy at home. 

The President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Universal Training put this 
point first in outlining an integrated 
program for the national defense: 

“A strong, united nation is our 
Number One security requirement.... 
We must concentrate our attention on 
keeping democracy vibrant and alive 
to expanding social and economic 
needs. In particular we must be con- 
cerned with the following things: 

“{1] A healthy economy reflected in 
full production, full employment, in- 
dustrial peace, and avoidance of recur- 
ring economic crises or inflation. . .. 

“{2] A high general level of educa- 
tion thruout the country with ad- 
vanced schooling made the privilege 
of all who can qualify for it by their 
own merit... . 

[3] Improved physical and mental 
health not only for the happiness they 
would bring but also to make avail- 
able to the country in peace or war, its 
full potential manpower resources. .. . 

“{4] An understanding of democ- 
racy and an increased sense of personal 
responsibility on the part of every in- 
dividual for making democracy work.” 

Some Don'ts 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 

FBI, warns: 


“Don’t label anyone as a communist 
unless you have the facts. 
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COMMUNISM’S CHALLENGE 
ta American Education 


“Don’t confuse liberals and progres- 
sives with communists. 

“Don’t be a party to the violation of 
the civil rights of anyone. 

“Don't fail to make democracy 
work, with equal opportunity and the 
fullest enjoyment of every American’s 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 


Some Categorical Imperatives 

May I add to Mr. Hoover’s excel- 
lent list of “don'ts” some suggestions 
of a more positive character addressed 
particularly to educators. They are: 

Do give young people a clear under- 
standing of the essential elements of 
the American democratic way of life. 

Do develop a true appreciation on 
the part of American youth of their 
glorious heritage of freedom wrung 
from the bitter struggle of centuries. 

De contrast very concretely the phi- 
losophy and practices of democracy 
with those of dictatorship. 

Do help young people to recognize 
the elements of communist strategy 
and to be intelligent and skilful in 
thwarting that strategy. 

Do give them a vision of the pos- 
sibilities of a future world of freedom, 
justice, peace, and plenty. 

Do give them an understanding and 
appreciation of the ethical and spirit- 
ual values, as well as the material 
benefits, of the American way of life. 

Do inspire them with the resolve 
and with the zeal to do their full part 
in helping to improve the working of 
democracy. 


Zeal for American Democracy 


To suggest that the working of 
American democracy can be improved 
is not a confession of failure. Our 
American democratic ideals of govern- 
ment and society have produced the 
highest material standards of living 
ever recorded on the face of the earth. 
Of our cultural accomplishments, we 
can rightfully be proud, 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


US Commissioner of Education 


Washington, D. C. 


While in need of many improve- 
ments, our way ol life has within itsell 
the means for its peaceful and lawful 
fulfilment. 

Measured against any rival system 
of society, American democracy is so 
far superior as to warrant our staunch- 
est support against all enemies and 
traducers, either foreign or domestic. 

The time is here when, in the inter- 
est of national strength and security, 
we must make a more determined and 
successful effort than ever before to 
inculcate in the minds and hearts of 
our American youth the basic prin- 
ciples and the fundamental ideals of 
our American way of life, to create 
zeal for American democracy. 

Successfully to do so demands that 
we ourselves as teachers, all of us, must 
believe in democracy, believe in it 
with a flaming faith based on the 
clearest intellectual and moral convic- 
tion, and that we unswervingly com- 
municate our faith to our pupils. 

This is not to depreciate the work of 
our schools and colleges and teachers 
in the past. No one who knows what 
has been transpiring in the thousands 
of classrooms of America over the 
years can doubt the claim that the 
schools and colleges of America have 
been the greatest single force in our 
society making for our integration as 
a liberty-loving people. 

But educational agencies can and 
must serve more effectively than ever 
before in developing a zealous dedi- 
cation to democracy. They can and 
must, in addition, make clear by con- 
trast the threat involved in the com- 
munist ideology, with its overt and 
covert effort to undermine and to sub- 
vert our western democratic civiliza- 
tion. 

If the communists can graduate 
skilled disturbers to send into other 
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men’s countries to prepare democra- 


American 
teachers can prepare wise and skilled 
defenders of the free society. 


cies for slavery, surely 


Responsibility of Social-Studies Teachers 


All teachers can make vitally im- 
portant American 
ciuizenship. But no other group has so 


contributions to 


heavy a responsibility or so great an 
opportunity for progressive realization 
of the American democratic ideal as 
the social-studies teachers, 

Unfortunately there is some reason 
to believe that many pupils leave our 
highschools with hazy notions about 
democracy. 

A few the Educational 
Policies Commission, in preparing its 
excellent casebook, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, asked some 2000 pupils 
in about 40 highschools to explain 
what “democracy” meant to them. 
\fost of them thought of democracy in 
terms of rights and privileges. Fewer 
than one-third had any apparent con- 
cern about what they might do to 
make democracy 


years 


ago 


successful— 
particularly as to economic oppor- 
tunities and matters of human rela- 
tions. 
Since 


more 


then many schools have 
greatly improved their emphasis on 
civic education. In Tulsa, for ex- 
ample, the senior highschool course 
in American history now includes a 
unit called “The Dream” 
dealing primarily with the American 
ideal of equal opportunity and all 
that it implies, 

l'wellth-grade pupils in the Roose- 
velt Highschool, Des Moines, study a 
unit dealing with “Democracy and Its 
Competitors,” which contrasts the 
principles of democracy with those of 
communism and Fascism, and _ in- 
cludes a consideration of ways of 
preserving and improving democracy 
in the United States. 

Yet, in spite of these and other ex- 
amples of innovating practices and 
new emphases in the _ social-studies 
program of the highschools, in too 
many highschools grave handicaps 
and deficiencies continue to exist. 


American 


Proposed Requirements for All Pupils 


Every pupil should have a chance 
to learn how difficult it was to estab- 
lish freedom of speech, of the press, of 
religion, the right of habeas corpus, 
and the other American freedoms. All 
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pupils need a year of world history to 
understand how precious is our heri- 
tage of freedom and to appreciate the 
role of the United States in today’s 
world. 

We can’t leave it to chance whether 
pupils learn how modern man is in- 
fluenced by his geographic environ- 
ment and how he in turn shapes this 
environment to his needs. 


Every pupil needs to understand 
the facts about natural resources and 
the need for conservation; about trade 
and manutacture, transportation and 
communication, and the interdepend- 
ence of nations. Every pupil needs to 
study the geography of the British 
Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, 
Latin America, the Far East, Europe, 
and the United States and its neigh- 
bors. 

In the same way, we cannot leave 
to chance whether or not pupils learn 
about supply and demand, inflation 
and recession, taxation and govern- 
mental expenditures, how the great 
industries of this nation have devel- 
oped, the relation of economic free- 
dom to civil liberties, the stake each of 
us has in the economic well-being of 
all of us. 

All pupils need to know about how 
our social institutions have developed, 
that institutions exist for man and not 
man for institutions, and that sérious 
social problems arise only when insti- 
tutions break down. 


Finally, all pupils need to know 
much more about our government— 
federal, state, and local—and the re- 
sponsibilities each of us must assume 
for making these governments func- 
tion efficiently and democratically. 

Pupils must become expert in the 
technics of inquiry and group discus- 
sion. In the highschool of Eugene, 
Oregon, for example, general classes 
are organized as “democracies” and 
run according to standard rules of 
procedure in handling group affairs. 
In Friends Central School, Philadel- 
phia, pupils take part in discussions at 
the student round tables of Foreign 
Policy Association and broadcast un- 
rehearsed discussions of topics consid- 
ered as a part of their class work. 


Pupils need instruction on how 
public opinion is formed, how it be- 
comes effective, and how the indi- 
vidual citizen can help to shape sound 
opinion. 


There is a place also for teaching 
pupils how to use official reports and 
government documents, how to fill in 
tax forms, and how to mark ballots 
or use voting machines. In some com- 
munities pupils have initiated and 
carried out successful campaigns to 
“oet out the vote” in elections. 


Revision of Time Allotments 


I propose a thoro re-examination of 
what the highschools ought to teach. 
When we do that, I believe we will be 
convinced of the imperative need to 
bring up young citizens who really 
understand and cherish American de- 
mocracy, who are well-informed and 
skilful in thwarting the purposes ol 
totalitarians, and who understand and 
accept their responsibilities in today’s 
rapidly shrinking and increasingly in- 
terdependent world. 

I do not see how these needs can be 
met in less time than four years of re- 
quired work in social studies in grades 
nine-twelve. 1 am thinking of a re- 
quirement for all pupils, and courses 
of five periods per week. 

All college students, also, should 
take a sequence of required social- 
science courses. Every effort should be 
made to provide for articulation be 
tween secondary and college levels 
and the development of a_ well 
planned program challenging at each 
level. 


In Conclusion 

The strong will prevail! And the 
free must be strong! A nation cannot 
be strong unless it is united in support 
of a common civic and social creed. 
The American creed is that of democ- 
racy and human liberty. ‘That creed 
cannot be viewed with apathy and in- 
difference. It must be propagated and 
supported with an individual and col- 
lective passion by every good Ameri- 
can. 

The propagation of that creed is a 
fundamental objective of American 
education, the improvement and suc- 
cessful working of democracy our con- 
tinuing goal and determination. Both 
as patriotic citizens and as teachers we 
shall rededicate our efforts to that end. 
This must be—and is—-education’s an- 
swer to the challenge of totalitarian- 
ism, 

—Condensed from an address before 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, an NEA department. 
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The RELEASED-TIME DECISION 


In our opinion, this decision of the Supreme Court in no way voids the 
responsibility of the public schools to inculcate those moral and ethical 
principles which are the essence of the good life. One of the important 
objectives of public education has been, and always will be, to inspire 
in youth a deep appreciation for the basic spiritual and religious values 
which give meaning to existence, provide the foundation of good char- 
acter, and are guides to a high order of human conduct. 


This statement was released by 
the NEA Research Division im- 
mediately following the Supreme 
Court decision of March 8. 


HE United States Supreme Court 

decided the McCollum case on 
March 8, 1948. This case, People of 
the State of Illinois ex rel. McCollum 
v. Board of Education of School Dis- 
trict No. 71, Champaign County, arose 
when McCollum challenged the legal- 
ity of the Champaign {Illinois} plan of 
released time whereby religious teach- 
ers employed by the C hamp: ign Coun- 
cil on Religious Education went to 
public-school buildings for one peri- 
od a week to give instruction in reli- 
gion. For this period of religious edu- 
cation, pupils were grouped according 
to the faith [Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish] indicated by their parents on 
cards distributed by the school au- 
thorities. The cards were supplied by 
the Council. Children who did not at- 
tend religious classes went to study 
halls or were otherwise occupied with 
regular school work. 

The United States Supreme Court 
held that the Champaign plan of re- 
ligious education is unconstitutional 
and it granted McCollum’s petition 
that the board of education be ordered 
to “adopt and enforce rules and regu- 
lations prohibiting all instruction in 
and teaching of all religious education 
in all public schools in Champaign 
District Number 71], and in all 
public school houses and buildings in 
said district when occupied by public 
schools.” 

The decision was announced in four 
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—WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary, NEA 


opinions: the official opinion of the 
Court, two concurring opinions writ- 
ten by five justices , and one dissenting 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Reed. 
The decision was therefore eight to 
one against the Champaign school- 
board, altho one of the concurring 
opinions included certain  reserva- 
tions. 


The Court's Opinion 


The gist of the Court’s official opin- 
ion may be found in two quotations: 


“The foregoing facts show the 
use of tax- supported property for re- 
ligious instruction and the close co- 
operation between the school authori- 
ties and the religious council in pro- 
moting religious education. The oper- 
ation of the state’s compulsory educa- 
tion system thus assists and is inte- 
grated with the program of religious 
instruction carried on by separate re- 
ligious sects. Pupils compelled by law 
to go to school for secular education 
are released in part from their legal 
duty upon the condition that they at- 
tend the religious classes. This is be- 
yond all question a utilization of the 
tax-established and tax-supported pub- 
lic school system to aid religious 
groups to spread their faith. And it 
falls squarely under the ban of the 
First Amendment. . . .” [Italics added. ] 


“Here not only are the state’s tax- 
supported public school buildings 
used for the dissemination of religious 
doctrines. The State also affords sec- 
tarian groups an invaluable aid in 
that it helps to provide pupils for 
their religious classes through use of 
the state’s compulsory y public school 
machinery. This is not separation of 
Church and State.” 


Thus, the Court’s official opinion 
seems to rest not only on the fact that 
the Champaign public-school build- 
ings were used for religious education 
but also upon the schoolboard’s co- 
operation in the program and the fact 
that compulsory attendance was used 
to help sectarian instruction. 

Referring to its 5-to-4 decision up- 
holding the transportation of paro- 
chial-school pupils at public expense 
[Everson v. Board of Education, 330 
US 1 (1947)], the Court explained that 
both the majority and minority opin- 
ions in that case were agreed that the 
Constitution requires the separation 
of church and state, that it was only 
in the application of this principle 
that there was disagreement in the 
Everson decision. In the McCollum 
case, eight of the justices agreed in the 
application of the principle to the 
facts of the Champaign released-time 
plan; Mr. Justice Reed agreed in the 
principle but not in its application to 
the facts in the McCollum case. 

Application of the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state 
not to manifest a 
tility to 
ings.” 
furter, 
bors.” 


was said 
“governmental hos- 
religion or religious teach- 
In the words of Justice Frank- 
“Good fences make good neigh- 


Application of the Opinion 

The question naturally arises in the 
minds of school administrators and 
parents as to the effect of this decision 
upon released-time programs in gen- 
eral. It must be pointed out that “re- 
leased time” as an abstraction cannot 
be considered by any court. A court 
decides an issue only on the basis of 
the facts of the case before it. There- 
fore, theoretically, the Court in the 
McCollum case has clearly invalidated 
only those released-time plans essen- 
tially similar to that operated in 
Champaign. The statement of the of- 
ficial opinion was short and without 
detailed reasoning. 

In fact, the opinion was so general 
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that it might be said to apply to “re- 


leased time” in almost any form, if, as 
Mr. Justice Reed questioned in his 
dissent, the purpose behind such a 
plan is unconstitutional.’ It was be- 
cause of the generality of the official 
opinion that Mr. Justice Jackson felt 
called upon to write a separate opin- 
ion in which he reasoned that the de- 
cision, altho he agreed with it, was too 
broadly stated; and four justices, who 
also agreed with the decision, wrote 
a separate opinion in order to state 
certain particulars which in effect 
limited the broad scope of the official 
opinion. 

The four justices [Frankfurter, 
Jackson, Rutledge, and Burton] who 
wrote the separate concurring opinion 
raised a question, apparently ignored 
in the Court’s official opinion, con- 
cerning the different kinds of released- 
time programs. They recognized that 
there are many different arrangements 
which are “lumped together” 
leased-time plans. They said: 


as re- 


“We do not consider, as indeed we 
could not, school programs not before 
us which, though colloquially charac- 
terized as ‘released time,’ present sit- 
uations differing in aspects that may 
well be constitutionally crucial. Dif- 
ferent forms which ‘released time’ has 
taken during more than thirty years 
of growth include programs which, 
like that before us, could not with- 
stand the test of the Constitution; oth- 
ers may be found unexceptionable. 
We do not now attempt to weigh in 
the Constitutional scale every separate 
detail or various combination of fac- 
tors which may establish a valid ‘re- 
leased time’ program.” 


However, at another point in this 
opinion the four justices seem to 
point out three characteristics of the 
Champaign plan which would invali- 
date others similar in: these respects: 

“Religious education so conducted 
on school time and property is patent- 
ly woven into the working scheme of 
the school. The Champaign arrange- 
ment thus presents powerful elements 
of inherent pressure by the school sys- 





*Mr. Justice Reed said in his dissenting 
opinion that aid to religious sects which 
the other eight justices saw in the Champaign 
released-time plan was only a “by-product of 
organized society” and was not to be con- 
demned, in his opinion, any more than the 
long-established practices connecting religion 
with government fe.g., chaplains in the 
armed forces and in Congress}. Therefore, to 
him, the Champaign released-time plan was 
not unconstitutional. 
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tem in the interest of religious sects. 

As a result, the public school sys- 
tem of Champaign actively furthers 
inculcation in the religious tenets of 
some faiths, and in the process sharp- 
ens the consciousness of religious dil- 
ferences at least among some of the 
children committed to its care. ‘These 
are consequences not amenable to 
statistics. But they are precisely the 
consequences against which the Con- 
stitution was directed when it prohib- 
ited the Government common to all 
from becoming embroiled, however 
innocently, in the destructive religious 
contlicts of which the history of even 
this country records some dark pages.” 


[Italics added.] 


In evaluating the Court’s decision 
in the McCollum case with respect to 
other types of released-time programs, 
we must therefore take into consider- 
ation these comments by the justices 
who agreed with the decision but 
wrote separate opinions. It is necessary 
to look into systematic types of reli- 
gious education as related to the pub- 
lic schools to determine, if a 
which may and which may not be al- 
fected by this decision. In general ’ 
may be said that the greater the dis- 
similarity between any particular pro- 
gram of religious education and the 
Champaign plan, the more debatable 
is the application of the McCollum 
decision. 


Variations in Religious-Education 
Programs 

Type 1—Arrangements [exemplified 
by the Champaign plan| in which the 
school system not only releases the 
pupils from the regular school cur- 
riculum but provides housing, other 
facilities, and services for the religious- 
education classes. This type of plan is 
definitely unconstitutional under the 
McCollum decision. 

Type 2—Where_ religious educa- 
tion is conducted off school premises, 
but with the active cooperation of the 
school administration, not only in re- 
leasing pupils from the regular school 
curriculum and in keeping attendance 
records, but also by exerting a direct 
influence upon attendance at the reli- 
gious classes. This type of plan also is 
unconstitutional under the McCollum 
decision. 

Type 3—Where religious education 
is conducted off school premises, but 
with no more cooperation by the 
school administration than the releas- 


ing of pupils for religious instruction 
on school time. This type of plan 
seems to be unconstitutional also un- 
der the McCollum decision. 

Type 4—Voluntary attendance pro- 
grams of religious instruction organ- 
ized in some communities where the 
schoolboard has authority under state 
law to dismiss school early. Such “dis- 
missed-time” plans, usually one day 
per week, probably fall in the “un- 
exceptionable” types indirectly sanc- 
tioned by the separate opinion of four 
of the justices and, therefore, may be 
constitutional. 

Type 5—Classes in religion held 
outside of school hours but in school 
buildings, when the school authort- 
ties do no more than to permit the 
buildings to be used for religious ed- 
ucation. A plan of this type may pos- 
sibly be unconstitutional under the 
McCollum decision, since it is a use 
of tax-supported property for sectar- 
ian education. 


Further Applications 


Typical opening exercises, the read- 
ing of the Bible, and repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer are not directly aflected 
by the decision in the McCollum case. 
There is only a possible indirect ap- 
plication which was pointed out by 
Mr. Justice Jackson in his concurring 
opinion where he stated that, altho 
he agreed with the decision, he felt it 
was too broadly expressed. He based 
his contention upon the tact that Mc- 
Collum, in her complaint, had object- 
ed to the use of the Bible and the 
Lord’s Prayer. He said that the Court 
by instructing the Illinois Supreme 
Court in such general terms to order 
the schoolboard to desist from reli- 
gious instruction and to grant McCol- 
lum’s petition, accepted the complaint 
in these details as well as in the spe- 
cific application to the Champaign 
released-time plan. If this legalistic 
theory is correct, there may be some 
foundation for extending the scope of 
the McCollum decision to Bible-read- 
ing and morning exercises in the pub- 
lic schools. However, the decision 
does not disqualify these activities. 

The usual curriculum materials and 
instruction with respect’ to religious 
developments in history, art, and mu- 
sic, emphasis upon spiritual values in 
teaching courses in ethics and morals 
are not affected .by the Court’s deci- 
sion. 
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CARDINAL and a sparrow had 
made several visits to the elm tree 
outside the classroom window. After 
noting the calls of the birds, my 
fourth-grade boys and girls decided to 
make individual lists of sounds which 
they enjoyed. 
Henry’s list shows his appreciation 
of the simple things in his environ- 
ment: 


I like to hear: 

The wind tearing paper, 

Water falling, 

Soft music, 

Horses running over the ground, 
A car flashing by, 

The wind blowing trees, 

People walking in the snow. 


Anna, who delights in reading and 
writing poetry, wrote: 


I like to hear the brooks 
Tinkling all the time. 

I like the merry tunes of birds 
‘That come in flocks. 

I like the song of spring; 

It is a wonderful thing. 


Tim, a retarded child, discovered— 
with my encouragement—that he could 
write: 


I like to hear the gallop 

Of a horse in the night. 

I dike to hear him rear up in the 
air 

And snort— 

Snort and kick. 


Marie wrote: 


I like to hear 

Axes chopping down trees in the 
forest; 

Horses and buggies on the road. 

I like to hear the cows moo, 

And the chickens cackle. 


Ronnie, a cub scout, said: 


I like to hear the wolf cry 
And echo thru the woods. 
It sounds weird and queer. 


James, who lives close to a rock 
quarry, likes to hear “thunder and 
dynamite when they go off in the dis- 
tance.” 

Ward found joy in listening to the 
sound of “a flock of birds flying up 
from the ground.” 
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Lee School, Alexandria, Virginia 


Don listed the sound of horses’ hoofs 
clopping on the road as his favorite. 
The ringing of the play bell was his 
second choice. 

Nell likes to hear the wind “as it 
goes thru the bushes. When it goes 
thru the tall grass it sounds like snakes 
going hiss, hiss.” 


Elsie said: 


I like to listen 

To water rippling over stones, 

To wind rushing by me, 

To the flute playing 

And to the birds singing. 

I like to hear the crisp leaves un- 
der my feet. 


Suzie likes to hear the popping of 
popcorn. Ella delights in hearing her 
hair crack when she combs it on a cold, 
wintry day. Mae likes to hear bees 
humming around flowers. Jane listens 
for the chirp of crickets. 

Robin wrote of the sounds she en- 
joys at school: 


I like to hear the pen scratching 
on paper 

And the loud ticking of the clock 
in the hall. 

At the drinking fountain 

I like to hear the water bubble, 

And the tapping of heels in the 
hall 

Outside, I hear so many things— 

I can hardly tell what they are. 

I hear the pounding of feet on the 
ground, 

And the rustling of wind thru 
grass. 

Other children were not so keenly 
aware of sounds. “I like to hear the 
birds sing,’ some of them wrote, re- 
cording only the impression empha- 
sized at the beginning of the period. 

There was a direct relationship be- 
tween sensitiveness to sounds and use 
of imagination in writing. ‘Those 
children who were observant were the 
same ones whose writing was vivid. 

I began thinking of ways in which 
I could help all the children become 
more aware of their environment. I 
pointed out the golden yellow and 


brilliant red of maple trees in the au- 
tumn and told of the pleasure which 
their bright colors gave me—and the 
children brought to class gorgeously 
colored leaves found on the way to 
school. 

With a little encouragement, they 
were soon writing imaginative stories 
and poems about leaves. The leaves 
became gaily dressed gypsies dancing 
about the trees, or leaf-fairies dressing 
for a Hallowe'en party. 

On a cold, wintry day children need 
little help in discovering the howl ard 
whistle of the wind. Anna imagined: 


The wind blows so hard 
It sounds like saws 

Buzzing along so noisily 
It goes 2-2-2, 2-2-2. 


Jenine, on an autumn day, listened 
to the wind in the trees: 


The wind is an ocean 

Swishing thru trees. 

It sounds like a wave coming in 
fast; 

Then it hits the shore 

And runs back into the ocean. 


On a blustery day, Addie wrote: 


Wind, 

You are so cold. 

You roar like a lion 

And you slam my door. 
Wind, 

Are you trying to frighten me? 


Children’s imaginations are fired 
when they hear poems about well- 
known sounds. When the wind is 
blowing, they like to hear Robert L. 
Stevenson’s “Windy Nights,” Ethel 
Fuller’s “Wind Is a Cat,” or William 
Sargent’s “Wind-Wolves.” Then the 
children catch the spirit of the wind. 
They hear sounds of which even 
the most imaginative teacher never 
dreamed. 

How children enjoy listening to the 
murmer of a conch shell! If the teach- 
er reads Amy Lowell’s “Sea Shell” 
while they listen, mysterious stories 
will be whispered from the curled, 
pink shell. 

After summer vacation time, the 
teacher might read Dorothy Baruch’s 
“Riding in a Motor Boat.” Emma 
Round’s “The Ballad of the Merry 
Ferry,’ Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“Travel,” or Robert L. Stevenson’s 
“Farewell to the Farm.” The children, 
in relating their joyful experiences, 
will forget that they are in a new class. 
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HE children in our schools suffer 

from many needless fears. A teach- 
er who would help his pupils must be 
sensitive to their fears. A school that 
aims to promote the all-round devel- 
opment of children will, as a matter 
of policy, concern itself with the prob- 
lem of fear. 

A fearful child can be helped, in 
some measure, at least, by an under- 
standing teacher, no matter what the 
origin of the fears. The teacher’s ef- 
forts will be all the more successful if 
the school as a whole seeks to prevent 
fear both among pupils and teachers. 


The Teacher's Attitude Is Important 


To understand a child’s fear, it is 
necessary to try to appreciate what the 
fear means to him. The important 
thing, from the child’s point of view, 
is that he is afraid that he might get 
hurt or punished or might fail, no 
matter how groundless his fear may 
seem to someone else. 

As a first step, then, we must rec- 
ognize and accept the fact that he is 
afraid. To argue is futile. And it will 
make matters worse if, on discovering 
a child’s fear and what lies back of it, 
we take the attitude that it is bad or 
foolish or cowardly for him to have 
such a fear or to have gotten into the 
kind of trouble that now makes him 
afraid, 


Fears Have Many Faces 

Fears lurk behind many facades. 
The child who seems content to be on 
the sidelines may be a frightened 
child. The idea of taking part may be 
so important to him that he fears the 
possibility of not making a good 
showing. 

The child who seems hostile may be 
a frightened child. Past mistreatment 
may have made him suspicious and 
put him on the defensive. He may re- 
gard others as dreaded rivals for the 
approval of his teacher. 

Even a very friendly or an unduly 
compliant child may be moved by 
fear of losing the goodwill of others. 

Of course, not every “fringer” or 
fighter or friendly child is afraid, but 
in order to detect fear we must realize 
that it comes under many guises. 
‘There may even be fears concealed 
within the social behavior of an entire 
group, as when children of a certain 
erade are afraid of going to the toilet 
because of threats from other children. 
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Chibdren’s tears 


Fears Have Many Foundations 

Some fears parallel children’s 
growth and are quite common, such as 
fear of anything strange when chil- 
dren are able to distinguish the un- 
usual from the ordinary; fear of being 
left alone when they begin to sense 
the possibility of being abandoned; 
fear of possible failure when they un- 
derstand the idea of competition; and 
fear of not being accepted by mem- 
bers of their group when relationships 
with peers are very important. 

There are many conditions within 
the child himself which influence his 
fears. A low mark may leave one child 
unconcerned while another is fright- 
ened because he knows he will be 
punished at home. Because of the 
example set by his elders, one child 
sees the possibility of danger where 
another does not. 

Again, a child who has done some- 
thing wrong may be afraid of a police- 
man whom another calls a friend. 

Anything that lowers a child’s con- 
fidence in himself, emphasizes his 
helplessness and lack of worth, or 
causes him to feel unwanted will 
weaken his defense against fear. 


Rational Fears 


There are fears in response to an 
actual fright or obvious danger, such 
as a charging bull. There are fears 
that are the outgrowths of contact 
with danger, such as the fear later of 
going near the pasture of this bull. 

There are fears in response to the 
idea of danger even tho there is no im- 
mediate threat or no past experience 
of direct harm. Some such fears may 
be quite rational in the sense that they 
are in response to a real possibility of 
danger which a child recognizes and 
understands. 

Thus, a child may be afraid to pass 
a certain neighborhood after hearing 
bad reports about it. 


Irrational Fears 


On the other hand, fears in response 
to the idea of danger may be irra- 


tional in the sense that the fear seems 
unrealistic or out of proportion to the 
occasion. In this group fall a great 
many fears that beset our children. 

Many report they are afraid of lions, 
wolves, kidnappers, or spooks, even 
tho there are no such creatures about. 
Many fear, for no apparent reason, 
that they will fail at school. 

Occasionally a child suffers from 
phobias of an obsessive character, such 
as fear that he might jump off if he 
should be on a high place. Many chil- 
dren have vague apprehensions and 
forebodings which express themselves 
in a tendency to worry now about 
this, now about that. 

Any such fear stands for something 
in the child’s life. The lion, the 
spook, the dread of failure, symbolize 
some form of weakness or distress. 
Back of such a fear there is a problem 
which the child is unable to solve; a 
condition in his environment or 
within himself with which he is un- 
able to cope. 

When children seem needlessly to 
worry about failure in school, we can 
assume that they are bothered by more 
than mere statistical chances. Their 
worries may be colored by a guilty 
feeling that they deserve to fail be- 
cause they have not worked as hard 
as they might. 

An irrational fear may have an un- 
resolved conflict behind it. For ex- 
ample, a child’s [or adult’s] fear and 
worry after doing something he 
shouldn’t may be far more acute than 
seems justified and may remain when 








Victory in Defeat 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

When the great oak is straining in the wind 

The boughs drink in new beauty, and the 
trunk 

Sends down a deeper root in the windward 
side. 

Only the wind that knows the mighty grief 

Can know the mighty rapture. 

Sorrows come 

To stretch out spaces in the heart for joy. 


—EDWIN MARKHAM 
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ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


Teachers College, Columbia 


his fellows have forgotten and a kind 
heaven has forgiven the wrong. 

The fear may be out of proportion 
to reality because it is aggravated by 
fear of something within himself, fear 
of impulses, temptations, or weak- 
nesses that might lead him again to 
commit the same wrong or even more 
grievous errors. In keeping with this, 
according to some psychoanalysts, a 
person's fears may stem from hostile 
impulses which he cannot bring him- 
self to face openly. 

There are aspects of irrational fear 
that go beyond the scope of this brief 
article and that are too devious for a 
teacher to deal with [just as there are 
problems relating to physical health 
which the health teacher properly 
leaves to the doctor]. To recognize this 
is in itself a wholesome thing. 


Helping the Child 


To help a child we either must try 
to help him obtain strength and in- 
sight for dealing with his fears or, if 
the conditions are beyond his power, 
we must try to change his environ- 
ment, 

We strengthen him by anything that 
helps him to have a feeling of achieve- 
ment or to understand himself, his 
aspirations, his past misfortunes and 
misdeeds, his present problems and 
weaknesses, and his present resources. 
We help him also by doing anything 
which reduces tensions or frictions in 
his school environment. 





Making Friends 


If you would make friends with a child, 
Be not too eager, nor demand 
A quick response, nor ever hold 
Too firmly to a little hand. 
Be busy elsewhere, but alert 
For shy approach, or overtures; 
But wait. Quite likely you will find 
A small hand slipping into yours. 
The same rules hold no less, no less, 
If you would make friends with happiness. 


—CLARA AIKEN SPEER 
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The understanding 
teacher can create 
a school atmos- 
phere in which the 
child — whether 
“fringer,” fighter, 
or friendly — loses 
his fears or at least 
learns to cope with 
them. 


Help may come indirectly thru giv- 
ing the child a chance to perform or 
to win assurance of goodwill in situa- 
tions not directly connected with his 
fear. 

It may come more directly thru 
helping him to come to grips with a 
particular thing that scares him. We 
may, for example, help him by de- 
grees to take part in class discussion 
by looking for opportune times when 
he might have something to say and 
by making it easy for him, at first, to 
speak briefly. 

The child may be aided also by be- 
ing given a chance to talk about him- 
self, confident that his teacher will 
hear him out in a friendly way and 
will not be shocked or will not rebuke 
or argue against him, or even give 
advice. 

Under favorable conditions chil- 
dren can be helped by group discus- 
sions in which they bring their 
troubles into the open. Such a pro- 
cedure requires skilful and careful 
management. 

A teacher who tries it should care- 
fully feel his way, making certain that 
the atmosphere will permit the chil- 
dren to express themselves and abso- 
lutely certain that no child will feel 
afterwards that he has been put to 
shame or betrayed. 

When properly safeguarded, such 








discussions 


can have many values. 
Just to know that other children are 
afraid may help a child, for he may 
have had the idea that there must be 
something especially peculiar or bad 
about his fears. 

In the process of telling about him- 
self, the child may see his troubles in a 
clearer light. In the process of hearing 
others, he may gain a new slant, a 
better understanding of himself. 

The fact that he can express him- 
self within the group without being 
rejected or rebuked may dispel a feel- 
ing of being helpless and alone, which 
may have been imbedded with 
fears. 

On the preventive side, we should 
not knowingly expose a child to re- 
peated failure, expose him to ridicule, 
treat failure as a moral wrong, or set 
an example of irrational fear. 

More important than any set of 
rules would be a policy, within the 
school, that encourages teachers to 
study and learn, that promotes an at- 
mosphere in which the teacher is bet- 
ter able to face his own fears and to 
enter into friendly human relation- 
ships with his pupils and his peers. 

Fear is the source of needless suffer- 
ing for great numbers of children. 
There is no art more noble or humane 
than that practiced by a teacher who 
helps pupils cope with their fears, 


his 
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TEACHERS 


=today and 
tomorrow 


| THE present taste for reminis- 
cences of early days and ways con- 
tinues, the next generation will be 
writing witty memoirs not about Life 
with Father but about those quaint 
old days in the 30’s and 40’s when 
Mother Was a Teacher. 

Those were the days, they will re- 
mind us, when bright young girls like 
mother, just out of teachers college, 
were confronted with 45 squirming 
six-year-olds to be fired with reading 
readiness en masse, or 47 twelve-year- 
olds to be carried thru some ten differ- 
ent subjects and activities, 

These cherubs were to be disci- 
plined by a mere lift of mother’s eye- 
brow, altho in some districts the 
cop could not handle them 
with a club, Mother stood it two years, 
the memoirs will tell us; then she 
married the psychiatrist who was try- 
ing to restore her equilibrium. 

Admitting that teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools is at low ebb these 
days, that it has not been attracting 
the usual number of spirited young 
persons, and admitting too the sharp 
slump in teacher morale all over the 
country, there are still some hearten- 
ing elements in the situation today. 


corner 


Teachers Have Become Articulate 


Sizzling, illuminating articles in 
The New York Cimes, The Christian 
Science Monitoy, The Reader’s Digest, 
and other periodicals have cited 
places and cases. ‘These suggest first- 
hand contact with highly articulate 
teachers, disheartened by the impos- 
sible circumstances under which they 
were trying to work. 

Thruout the country, teachers gave 
voice to the same complaints in ap- 
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proximately the same order. Most 
teachers ranked the increased pupil- 
teacher load as of equal or greater 
importance than low salaries. It was 
generally agreed that these two ills 
combined were the chief causes of low 
teacher morale and the startling de- 
parture of thousands of teachers from 
the profession. 

The unfortunate survivors of this 
exodus found themselves with still 
more children to a classroom; so, even 
with salaries slightly improved, teach- 
ers’ sense of defeat has continued and 
exists today, as potent a disturber as 
ever. 

‘Teachers also complained that the 
administration of American schools is 
generally undemocratic and authori- 
tarian. They did not mince words on 
this score. Superintendents and other 
nonteaching members of school sys- 
tems, they protested, imposed their 
dictates on teachers who, ironically 
enough, were expected to teach de- 
mocracy and live democracy in their 
classrooms. 

Other teacher grievances were lack 
of personal liberty, taboo on marriage, 
and poor social standing. All these 
facts teachers made known thru 
speeches, articles, and protests to their 
local boards of education. 

When action was slow or the public 
attitude hostile, a few scattered teach- 
ers’ strikes occurred. However, it is 
safe to say that the teaching profession 
will remain firmly opposed to strikes 
and will continue to seek other ways 
of publicizing its grievances, 


Arousing Public Interest in the School 


Teachers have gone a long way in 
developing group consciousness, self- 


respect, and articulateness. They must 
not slip back now. A continuous pro- 
gram of educating the public is needed 
until pride in and affection for the 
schools replace indifference and hos- 
tility. 


Rousing public interest is no emer- 
gency boost in 
should be the con- 
tinuous tool of active and articulate 
teachers who want an enlightened and 
cooperative public, 


measure to insure a 
salaries now. It 


he best way to combat compla- 
cency in teaching, bureaucracy in ad- 
ministration, and public neglect of the 
schools is to publicize their work. 

Certain communities have held ef- 
fective town meetings or forums or 
panel discussions concerning their 
schools. In these, parents, teachers, 
and school administrators have par- 
ticipated with occasional acrimony 
but for the most part with intelligent 
questionings and explanations. 

Sooner or later someone always sug- 
gests that the teacher has a short day 
and a long vacation and is paid ade- 
quately on this basis. So the teacher 
counters with her four or five years of 
college training and compares her 
salary with salaries of less trained 
workers in other fields. 

Then she itemizes her out-of-school 
committee work and her _ in-school 
chores, such as keeping track of milk 
money, paper sales, cookie sales, com- 
munity fund collections, statistical 
work on tests, conferring with parents, 
supervising playground periods and 
lunch periods. These are only a few of 
the teacher’s tasks but they leave little 
time for classroom preparation except 
after school, at night, and on Satur- 
days. 

More effective than verbal discus- 
sions on teacher activities are demon- 
strations. Openhouse, slides, and 
movies can convincingly show school 
methods, teacher-pupil relationships, 
subjectmatter development, and mod- 
ern drill in the skills, 

The board of education of Cleve- 
land has a film, in color, called A 
Child’s World. Strikingly beautiful, it 
presents the drama of teaching as only 
those of us in the schools seem to 
know it. The film shows day-to-day 
experiences in two typical public 
schools. 

If taxpayers could see such pictures, 
all over the United States, they might 
say, “If our children have teachers like 
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“ 


that, then our schools are worth any 
sacrifice.” 

Parents need a demonstration of 
the fact that the reading problems of 
primary children cannot be met in 
large groups, and personality prob- 
lems can be given little help from a 
harassed teacher of ten or more sub- 
jects and 45 children. 

Then parents should see, in con- 
trast, the classroom of 25 or 30 chil- 
dren where the teacher is at her best 
because she can give help where help 
is needed, where discipline is a neg- 
ligible factor, and security and satis- 
faction are evident for both children 
and teacher. 

This is no time for public com- 
placency, with kindergartens running 
in three shifts and primary rooms 
crowded to the doors. This is a crucial 





MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 





issue now, and teachers with the help 
of newspapers and visual aids should 
make it vividly evident. 


Democracy in School Administration 

Equally important to the welfare 
of the public-school system is the 
practice of democratic principles in 
the government of the schools. ‘Teach- 
ers complain that they are ‘“‘pushed 
around” with too little voice in how 
or what or where they teach. 

They object also to the caste system 
in the schools, which results in a cum- 
ulative apple-polishing. Teachers pla- 
cate principals, upon whom their rat- 
ing depends. Supervisors keep a 
weather eye on the superintendent, 
upon whom raises and security de- 
pend. The superintendent walks in 
fear of the board, which can oust him 
at any time. 

Happily this extreme picture seems 
to be on the way out. ‘Teachers every- 
where are winning more voice in their 
own affairs. They are, for instance, 
working on the revision of their own 
courses of study. 

Teachers have also been called in 
to advise and draw up plans for new 
school buildings. Remarkable innova- 
tions in classroom facilities and equip- 
ment have resulted from teachers’ sug- 
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their own classrooms. 

Nowadays principals are holding 
staff meetings where teachers consider 
important matters of school policies 
and the principal’s vote is only one of 
many, with no veto power attached. 
Supervisors, instead of passing on 
orders to principals to be carried out 
by classroom teachers with no voice 
in the matter, are now calling in 
groups of teachers and principals to 
discuss the plan in advance. Results 
are better for this give and take of 
specialists and field workers, all inter- 
ested in the same ends—better teach- 


ing. 


gestions for 


Teachers are also being called in as 
invaluable consultants on civic poli- 
cies involving youth. In one city where 
racial tensions were nearing the 
danger point, a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of librarians, wel- 
fare workers, principals, supervisors, 
classroom teachers, and other repre- 
sentative citizens. The leaders said 
frankly that the success of any plan 
the group might formulate would de- 
pend largely upon the teachers. 

Later some of these teachers were 
sent to a special conference on this 
subject. They were, and still are, 
thrilled and challenged by their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Such examples of teacher participa- 
tion in the large policies of the schools 
may be few and far between now, but 
they are beginning to come—here and 
there all over the country. 

Mark C. Shinnerer, superintendent 
of schools in Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed an administrative advisory 
council to provide teacher groups with 
a voice in running the schools. Here 
is a heartening experiment in educa- 
tional democracy which recognizes the 
importance of the teacher to the 
school administration and the fact 
that the teacher will be a stronger 
person professionally for such contact. 
It is a tremendous contribution to 
teacher morale now, and it points the 
way to teacher responsibilities in the 
future. 

If this forward-looking experiment 
is successful, we may expect to find 
teachers of proved sagacity and enter- 
prise sitting on schoolboards or spe- 
cial committees to consider tenure, 
salary scales, standards for teacher 
training, teacher-load, and _ other 
aspects of administration vital to the 
welfare of the schools. 


Service 


As God illumined the morning 

In pattern of perfect design; 

Gave color to midday and dawning 
Put in contour, perspective, and line; 
He made for His world a new glory 
To be judged by the God-head alone, 
A pattern and guide for all artists 
And PAINTING came into its own. 


To man the gift to hold beauty 

In music, in color, in verse; 

The finest preserved as a duty 

Life’s glorious to live, not the worst; 
This blessing God gave to His people 
The gay ones—those saddened of heart, 
The mind and the soul to know feeling 
And this thing the world knows as art. 


When God projected the mountains 

With their spires and minarets tall; 
Formed streams with icy-deep fountains 
Chiseled columns from precipice walls; 
From His universe plant took His lighting 
That we might have ev’ning and morn, 
God gave to His world a profession 

And ARCHITECTURE was born. 


The doctor our suff’ring to lighten, 

To the priest the uplift of soul; 

The lawyer some dark days to brighten 

All serving—He gave them the goal; 

All these He made to His purpose 

That purpose, to save us, each one, 

But when God wanted a TEACHER 

He gave to the world His own Son. 
Copyright by EDWIN J. BROWN, 

Saint Louis University 


Teachers of tomorrow, adequately 
trained and paid for their work, secure 
in their positions, respected in the 
community, will still not have 
achieved Utopia. The teachers of to- 
day and tomorrow face the gravest 
tasks they have ever faced. 

The first of these is the struggle to 
preserve our democratic way of lile. 
Only by living democracy in the class- 
room, by helping children to under- 
stand its workings and apply it in 
their daily lives, can we hope to main- 
tain our precious heritage of govern- 
ment by the people. 

The second task is to help determine 
the outcome in this worldwide strug- 
gle between morality and destruction, 
between life and death. These imps 
and angels in the classrooms of Amer- 
ica are the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
Upon them the survival of civilization 
may depend. 

It is the teacher’s task to guide them 
so that when mature responsibilities 
come to them they will choose the 
way of life, 
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GIRL in an 8B social-studies class 

had just finished making a report 
on the trials of war criminals in Ger- 
many. A tall boy rose from a front 
seat and said, “They killed my broth- 
er and I would like to see all of them 
killed.” Obviously this was a highly 
immedi- 
ately subject to reason Ol justice. 


emotionalized reaction, not 


In another classroom a girl said in 
anger of another, ““No good ever came 
out of her street.” 

In a movie house, near the school, 
American children made fun of well- 
behaved Chinese children. 

Every teacher has had experience 
with such cases of prejudice, malad- 
justment, and antisocial behavior. All 
illustrate conflicts in community and 
cultural life are brought to 
school by American children. 


which 


What are we to do about these atti- 
tudes in our How can we 
change closed-mindedness? How can 
we teach children to think rationally 
when solving their problems? 


schools? 


The Open-Mindedness Study 


Teachers and administrators in 11 
Philadelphia elementary and second- 
ary schools are seeking possible an- 
swers to these questions. ‘These schools 
are participating in what is known in 
Philadelphia as “The Open-Minded- 
ness Study.” 

The suggestion that schools study 
ways of teaching open-mindedness was 
made by a layman, Samuel S. Fels, who 
has contributed generously to the sup- 
port of the study. 

In each of the 1] schools there is a 
committee of teachers whose function 
it is to discover emotional conflicts 
and prejudice and to do something 
about them. 

Participants meet every other Satur- 
the Philadelphia 
board-of-education building. They de- 
cide on teaching methods and curricu- 
lum materials they will use in combat- 
ing prejudice, report on the experi- 
mental work they are doing, and 
evaluate their successes and failures. 

Teachers have always been con- 
cerned with freeing their pupils from 
prejudice. They have sought to de- 
velop habits of mind and of work 


day morning at 
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TEACHERS Combat Prejudice 


which lead pupils to think thru, 
calmly and intelligently, the problems 
which confront them. It has, however, 
been commonly assumed that these 
goals can be achieved without teach- 
ing directly for them. 

Teachers in the Open-Mindedness 
Study are making no such question- 
able assumption. It seems to them 
that in our classrooms, tho we may 
achieve competence in skills or sub- 
jectmatter, we often fail to change 
antisocial, emotionalized attitudes. 

Too often, also, facts are learned 
without understanding because chil- 
dren have not been guided in think- 
ing thru for themselves the basic prob- 
lems and difficulties in every subject. 


Prejudices and Values of Children 


How, then, are teachers in the 
Open-Mindedness Study teaching di- 
rectly for desirable social attitudes 
and habits of thinking? 

First, they asked themselves, “What 
kinds of prejudices or closed-minded- 
ness do we find in children?” "To get 
the answer they observed children’s 
behavior in their classrooms, in the 
halls, and on playgrounds. They re- 
corded incidents which showed preju- 
dices in individual children and in 
groups. 

After good pupil-teacher relation- 
ships are established in classroom 
situations, teachers are asking their 
pupils to write on such subjects as 
“What do you mean by friendship?’ 
“What would you do if you had a 
hundred dollars?” ““What is the finest 
thing your parents have ever done for 
your” “Tf you could change one thing 
about your home, what would it be?” 

The replies have been most reveal- 
ing. Not only have prejudices been 
uncovered but the emotionalized val- 
ues of children as well: the things 
they cling to for security; the people, 
ideas, and things they love most; the 
experiences which have most meaning 
for them. 


Prejudice versus Democracy 


Prejudice does not thrive in a dem- 
ocratic situation, A principal of one 


SAMUEL EVERETT 


Director, American Junior Red Cross, 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Chapter, Philadelphia 
Consultant, Philadelphia Public Schools 


of the cooperating schools said, “I 
hope in our study we shall not stress 
technics of teaching so much that we 
lose sight of the most important thing. 
All technics to resolve prejudice are 
useless if teachers do not have real 
respect for children.” We hope, in the 
Open-Mindedness Study, never to lose 
this revealing insight. 

As teachers have studied the nature 
of prejudices, how they are learned 
and unlearned, they have come to 
realize that we all have them. We all, 
on some questions, make judgments 
before knowing the facts. They have 
also learned that one of the best ways 
of resolving prejudice is to change 
the environmental situation. 

Obviously teachers and administra- 
tors cannot immediately do much 
about the climate of opinion in homes 
or in a neighborhood. However, while 
undertaking the slow task of work- 
ing with parents and neighborhoods 
in which particular prejudices thrive, 
they are spending many hours con- 
sciously seeking to develop truly dem- 


ocratic classroom and school situa- 
tions. 
In the democratic classroom, in 


which there is a real respect for per- 
sonality, friendly laughter comes eas- 
ily. Pupils are relaxed. Tasks are 
planned together. There is freedom 
of expression. Concern is shown for 
the welfare of the group—the class, 
the school, the community. Pupils ac- 
cept responsibility. Respect is shown 
for special abilities, academic or other- 
wise. Pupils are conscious of their in- 
dividual weaknesses and seek to rem- 
edy them. Pupils help each other. 
There is willing concentration on the 
tasks to be done. 

Every teacher knows that demo- 
cratic values are not easy to achieve. 
Every group of children presents dif- 
ferent problems. If teachers are con- 
sciously striving to overcome preju- 
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dice, misunderstanding, conflicts, and 
even hatred in children, democratic 
values become touchstones by which 
to measure achievement in a 
room situation. 

For an administrator these values 
are likewise of great importance. They 
serve as guides in relationships with 
the teaching staff, with parents, and 
with community groups, 

It is society at large which condi- 
tions children and instils the conflicts 
we find in them as they come to 
school. To attack the problem basic- 
ally, teachers in the Open-Mindedness 
Study are giving increasing attention 
to developing democratic relations 
outside the school. They are analyz- 
ing the major community problems 
and conflicts surrounding the schools 
in the Study and in working at tenta- 
tive ways of dealing more intelligently 
with them. 


class- 


Reason Helps Resolve Prejudice 


It soon became apparent that it was 
necessary to know the positive aims 
which we sought for the children. 

Teachers cooperating in the Study 
developed a composite definition of 
open-mindedness: ‘““The disposition, 
when confronting a problem, to get 
the facts, distinguish between fact and 
opinion, to examine assumptions, ex- 
plore possible solutions, analyze these 
data, and, wherever possible, move 
into action.” 

This is the experimental method 
used not only by scientists but by prac- 
tical men of affairs. It is the method 
of intelligence which, in democratic 
classrooms, can be used in solving 
both problems in mathematics and 
problems of prejudice. How to apply 
this method to children became a 
major concern. 


Steps in Problem-Solving 


Teachers have spent weeks and 
months in classroom experimentation 
with the use of this method of prob- 
lem-solving. Descriptive records of 
their experiments have been kept. We 
have now tentatively noted a number 
of characteristics of this method, 


which may be accepted as goals to be . 


achieved. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
the children ask questions. Different 
children ask questions. Questions are 
pertinent. 

In the conventional classroom the 
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teachers ask practically all the ques- 
tions. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
children bring real problems to class. 
Different children raise problems. 
They state problems clearly. They ex- 
plore many sides of a problem. They 
keep the major problem in mind in 
a discussion. 

In contrast to this method, teachers 
commonly present problems and make 
decisions. Subjectmatter is often 
learned in such a way as to have no 
relation to problem-solving. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
children look for facts. They use a 
variety of sources of information. 
They develop standards for evaluat- 
ing sources of information. They con- 
sciously use standards in searching for 
the facts. 

Getting the facts and evaluating 
sources is not an uncommon proce- 
dure. It is perhaps the easiest step in 
the use of the method. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
children discuss different sides of ques- 
tions. They are willing to hear differ- 
ent sides. They use standards in eval- 
uating arguments. Different children 
participate in discussion. They see 
weaknesses in their own opinions. 
Children change opinions as discus- 
sion develops. They refer to their 
problem to see if they are “on the 
ball.” They may change the problem 
in the light of evidence. 

It is here that the democratic atmos- 
phere becomes particularly impor- 
tant, for it may not be easy to respect 
persons whose beliefs differ from one’s 
own. 

Probably a key point in successful 
group thinking is the cooperative set- 
ting up of standards acceptable to the 
group. Teachers can see that these 
standards are used, revised, and used 
again. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
hypotheses or possible solutions are 
consciously explored. Children reach 
a group opinion as to a desirable 
solution. The solution is in accord 
with the welfare of the group. Wher- 
ever possible the solution is tried. Re- 
sults are evaluated and new begin- 
nings made. Results are carried over 
to related problems. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in 
conventional learning situations is 
that moving into action is either 
wholly initiated and determined by 


the teacher or the learning process is 
stopped short of possible action. This 
stopping short makes learning unreal, 
and may make the learner skeptical 
of any intelligent action. 

The main characteristic of the prob- 
lem-solving method is that the teacher 
becomes a guide rather than a dic- 
tator. He encourages children to raise 
problems and seek solutions to them. 
The answers are not given by the 
teacher but are discovered in the 
process of research and group analysis. 

Satisfaction in the learning process 
comes in moving satisfactorily into 
the solution of problems whether they 
have to do with science, mathematics, 
or human relations. 


Importance of the Study 


In our schools we have become so 
accustomed to using short cuts, such 
as resort to authority or tradition. 
that often teachers cannot think thru 
a new problem. Too often teachers 
have been told what to do in subject- 
matter, content, and method, and 
have mechanically passed this infor- 
mation on to their students. 

Exploring prejudice is only one em- 
phasis in the Open-Mindedness Study. 
The study as a whole is concerned 
with the use of the problem-solving 
method in every learning situation— 
in community-school situations, in fac- 
ulty meetings, on playgrounds, in pu- 
pil activities, and in all subjects of 
the curriculum. 

The Open-Mindedness Study is an 
adventure in learning. Teachers are 
discovering the prejudices, conflicts, 
and values of their children, They 
have come to value a democratic cli- 
mate of opinion in dealing with emo- 
tionalized prejudices. 

They have done a workman-like 
job in exploring what the problem- 
solving method is. They have learned 
better how to develop a democratic 
and problem-solving situation in their 
classrooms and schools. 

They see more clearly that their 
long-run job is to work in their neigh- 
borhoods and in the larger society to 
change the conditions which develop 
fear, prejudice, and unsocial behavior. 

Their task of resolving prejudice 
has just begun. They have come to 
know that theirs is the task of men 
of goodwill everywhere—the building 
of a more intelligent and kindly 
world, 
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The LAW, 
the COURTS, 


and the Public-School Pupil 


ROM the first day that Mother 

takes Johnny to school he comes 
within the sphere of legal prescrip- 
tions. He may not be admitted unless 
he meets certain conditions. Altho at- 
tendance at a public school often is 
considered a “right” of citizenship, it 
is really a privilege and a duty. 

Legislatures or schoolboards may 
set up conditions of admission and 
exclude those children who do not 
qualify in age, health, residence, in- 
telligence, or cleanliness. Schoolboard 
rules, however, must conform to state 
statutes, and even the legislature may 
not, in excluding a child, infringe 
upon any constitutional right. 

Most legislatures require all chil- 
dren of specified ages to attend a 
school, either public or private, or be 
instructed at home. The _ parents’ 
ehoice of school is paramount here, 
but education of an acceptable stand- 
ard may be compelled by the state in 
order to train its citizenry for the 
future. 

The state may not, however, compel 
a child to attend the public schools if 
his parents prefer to send him to a 
private institution. 


Compulsory Attendance 

The laws in most states permit chil- 
dren to attend the public schools free 
of tuition charges between the ages 
of six and 21. Some states have no 
upper age limit, and others require 
tuition of children over 18. Most com- 
monly, state laws require children to 
attend school between the ages of 
seven and 16, altho exceptions are 
frequently made. 

Attendance may be excused, under 
many compulsory attendance laws, if 
a child lives a great distance from 
school and does not have transporta- 
tion facilities. Today this excuse is less 
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frequently used because of the con- 
solidation of rural-school districts and 
the increase of pupil-transportation 
facilities. 

Pupil-transportation laws exist on 
the statute books of every state, but 
the furnishing of transportation is 
usually within the discretion of the 
local or county schoolboard. In 
slightly over one-fourth of the states 
there is a mandatory duty to furnish 
transportation, at least for some pupils 
to some types of schools. More and 
more supervision of pupil transporta- 
tion is being given to the state board 
of education rather than being left to 
local discretion. 

However, door-to-school transpor- 
tation is usually not required even 
under mandatory laws, and parents 
have no right to compel a schoolboard 
to furnish transportation, even part 
way, if the law gives the local or 
county schoolboard the right to exer- 
cise its discretion. 

Standards for school-bus equip- 
ment, qualifications for school-bus 
drivers, and rules of the road in pupil 
transportation are frequently _ pre- 
scribed by the state, either by statute 
or by state-board regulation, regard- 
less of whether furnishing transporta- 
tion is mandatory or discretionary. 





Another exception to compulsory 
attendance laws, in most states, is 
made for adolescents who leave school 
for employmeni. Fourteen is the com- 
mon minimum age at which this ex- 
ception may be invoked. The tendency 
in the past few years has been to raise 
the age of compulsory attendance and 
to require full attendance to that age, 
without exceptions at lower ages for 
employment. 

On the other hand, some laws still 
permit a child to leave school and be 
employed when he has reached a 
specified stage of education, e.g., com- 
pletion of eighth grade, regardless of 
his age. In other states there are both 
age and educational attainment quali- 
fications to be met before employ- 
ment. 

Child-labor laws also set minimum 
ages for employment and prohibit the 
employment of minors even above this 
age in certain hazardous occupations. 
Violation of the child-labor laws re- 
sults in penalties imposed upon the 
employer. Violation of the compul- 
sory school attendance laws results in 
penalties upon the parents who per- 
mit their children to remain out of 
school. 


Corporal Punishment 


During a child’s public-school at- 
tendance, he is subject to the regula- 
tions of the local schoolboard and the 
state board of education, as well as to 
the state school laws. The teacher 
stands in loco parentis, that is, in the 
place of the parent, and in such ca 
pacity may usually administer corpo- 
ral punishment if the pupil’s be- 
havior has warranted such extreme 
measures. 

However, the courts have held that 
corporal punishment must never be 
inflicted maliciously or in anger. It 
must be reasonable in view of the age 





Each year the courts decide controversies involving pupils, their parents, 


and school staffs. Most of these cases involve statutes enacted by state 


legislatures, state-board rules, or local schoolboard regulations. Many 


cases are decided on the basis of general law and court decisions. To 


help members of the Association become familiar with general legal 


principles, the NEA Research Division has prepared a Research Bulletin, 


“The Legal Status of the Public-School Pupil” [February 1948; 40p. 25¢ 
per single copy; cash to accompany orders of $1 or less]. 
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and sex of the child and the offense 
for which it is administered. 

Many schoolboards have prohibited 
the use of corporal punishment or 
have regulated it by rules requiring 
witnesses, the presence of the princi- 
pal, or some other such protection for 
the classroom teacher. New Jersey and 
the District of Columbia have legisla- 
tion prohibiting corporal punishment. 

In the absence of a_ prohibitive 
statute or regulation, the classroom 
teacher who chastises a child may be 
subjected to a charge of assault and 
battery. He could be defended only 
on the grounds that it was necessary 
for discipline of the child and that it 
was reasonable, not excessive or ma- 
licious. 

If a prohibitive statute or regula- 
tion exists, the teacher who uses corpo- 
ral punishment is not only subject to 
an assault and battery charge by the 
parents, but also may be reprimanded 
or dismissed for violation of the rule. 


Suspension and Expulsion 


Schoolboards have the power to 
suspend or expel pupils for violation 
of schoolboard rules, provided these 
rules are reasonable and do not in- 
fringe upon some constitutional right. 
Statutes in most of the states itemize 
the types of conduct for which a pupil 
may be expelled, and if cause can be 
shown there is no redress for expul- 
sion. 

Most of the litigation wherein pub- 
lic-school pupils or their parents have 
challenged the right of schoolboards 
to suspend or expel has revolved 
around either rules against secret soci- 
eties or the compulsory flag salute. 

Expulsion for violation of anti- 
highschool fraternity rules has been 
held to be reasonable in many states 
fonly Missouri has ruled to the con- 
trary] and expulsion for refusal to 
salute the American flag has been held 
to be an infringement of the constitu- 
tional right of freedom of religion by 
the US Supreme Court. 


Curriculum 


To a large extent the public-school 
curriculum is fixed by state statutes or 
by state-board regulations, and such 
prescriptions cannot be changed by 
parents or local schoolboards. Among 
the specific subjects required by more 
than three-fourths of the states are 
American history and the US Consti- 
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tution. A majority also require schools 
to teach patriotism and respect for the 
flag. 

In the absence of state prescription, 
local schoolboards and their staffs 
have discretionary authority in out- 
lining local courses. Programs and 
subjects previously offered may be dis- 
continued by local school systems, if 
not required by state law. 

Most of the states, thru their consti- 
tutions or by statutes, have prohibited 
sectarian education in public schools. 
Where the question of Bible-reading 
has come before the courts a majority 
have held that it was non-sectarian 
altho several state courts have ruled 
that Bible-reading in public schools is 
unconstitutional. Released-time reli- 
gious education has been approved by 
four state courts. However, the status 
of such programs has been changed by 
the recent US Supreme Court decision. 
See page 209. 


Pupil Injuries 


Pupils injured in connection with 
school activities have no_ redress 
against the schoolboard in any state 
which has not by statute abrogated the 
common-law rule of governmental 
immunity. Five states — California, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
and Washington—permit parents to 
file suits for damages against school- 
boards for certain kinds of pupil in- 
juries, if not all. 

No teacher has the protection of the 
principle of governmental immunity 
just because he is a governmental em- 
ploye. The teacher may be liable for 
damages in a suit occasioned by an in- 
jury sustained by a pupil, if the 
teacher’s negligence in any way re- 
sulted in the injury to the pupil. 

Each. case stands on its own merits 
and general rules are difficult to 
formulate. In general, if a teacher 
does something, the consequences of 
which a reasonably prudent teacher 
would have seen and avoided, then he 
is probably legally liable for negli- 
gence in causing any injury resulting 
from his behavior. Negligence may be 
based in acts of omission as well as 
commission; for example, the negli- 
gent act may be a failure to warn a 
pupil of danger. 


Summary 


These and other aspects of the legal 
status of the pupil are directly related 





“lhe Rey 
Ir was still early when I 
reached school, one morning re- 
cently. | was surprised to see a 
youngster hovering near the 
door. 


“It’s locked,” he offered dis- 
consolately as I tried the knob. 

I began to fumble for my keys. 
Immediately he brightened. 

“You're a teacher!” he an- 
nounced with both surprise and 
pleasure. 


“What makes you think that?” 

I asked, amused and not a little 
pleased to think that my station 
in life should be regarded with 
such delight. 

He hesitated not a moment, 
but said softly and with respect, 
“You have the key.” 

I was promptly humbled as 
well as overwhelmed at the mag- 
nitude of that simple statement, 
of the implication and the re- 
sponsibility involved by merely 
having a “key.” 

This was perhaps the most | 
pertinent statement directed to- 
ward me in my entire teaching 
career. It started me thinking. ) 

Gradually but surely I awak- 
ened to the fact that my philoso- 
phy of education must broaden 
considerably, must grow and 
continue to grow to meet the 
needs, the longings, the hopes, 
the pleadings of all little boys 
and girls who wait patiently at a 
door for someone with a key! 


—SUSAN 
Michigan. 


SCHILLING, Petoskey, 
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to public-school teachers and admin- 
istrators. Each member of the public- 
school staff should know his responsi- 
bilities in law toward his pupils—the 
procedure he should follow, the pit- 
falls he should avoid. 

Research Bulletin 
sets out the general principles of the 
legal status of the public-school pupil 
with which teachers and administra- 
tors should be familiar. Ignorance of 
the law is no excuse. Knowledge of 
the law is the responsibility of any 
person in public-school service. 
—MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, assist- 
ant director, NEA Research Division. 
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‘“QASHAT interested me,” the 12-year- 


old boy said, “was that the peo- 
ple done it to themselves.” In the Sand 
Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia, 
he had studied the soils and forests 
and rivers of his section of the state. 

He had come to recognize in gullied 
fields, muddied waters, and stripped 
forests, the evidences of uninformed 
use of natural wealth. When he saw 
the film, The River, his comment, in 
pungent tho somewhat faulty lan- 
high-lighted the connection 
between cause and effect. 

An eight-year-old boy in the Mead- 
owview School in Hamilton County, 
Tennessee, had visited a farm where 
scientific land practice was beginning. 
In three sentences he reached toward 
the relationship between soil fertility 
and soil production. 

“T enjoyed looking at Mr. and Mrs. 
Bacon’s fat hogs,” he wrote. “He must 
raise plenty of corn to fatten them. He 
puts lime and phosphate on_ his 
fields.” 

He was seeing the relaticn of ani- 
mals to plants to soil, and was grasp- 
ing for an understanding of the 
balance which man can build into his 
land-use practices to maintain the 
fertility of his farm while enjoying 
the fruits of his bounty. 

These anecdotes appear in Large 
Was Our Bounty: Resource-Use and 
the Schools, the forthcoming 1948 
Yearbook of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop. 
ment, ‘an NEA department. [21]6p. 
Free to Department members; $2.50 
to others. Order from the Department, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.] 

The volume begins by accounts of 
three educational efforts—in Ascen- 


guage, 
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“Critical situation, isn’t it? 
Notice how erosion has eaten 
away the best topsoil.” 


COPYRIGHT 1944, FIELD P ICATIONS 


sion Parish, Louisiana; at Leesville 
Lake, Ohio; and at the University ol 
Kentucky. It suggests these examples 
as indications of educational change 
pointing in the direction of more ef- 
fective use of resources in improving 
community life. 

“You can see the difference,” it 
comments on Ascension Parish. It 
calls the Leesville Lake summer work- 
shop “a school without a classroom.” 
It describes the development of in- 
structional materials at the University 
of Kentucky as “reading for living.” 


"You Can See the Difference" 


Down in Louisiana, Ascension Par- 
ish lies some 60 miles from New Or- 
leans, a rural area untouched by in- 
dustry, largely depending on the rain, 
the soil, the sunshine, for its support. 

Visitors have been coming to Ascen- 
sion Parish in increasing numbers to 
see how the parish schools have made 
themselves an essential part of social 
change. They have come to see and 
admire a series of planning efforts un- 
dertaken each year. 

“You can see the difference when 
you cross the parish line,” a visitor 
said. He went out to see the schools 
and the instructional program to find 
out how, in a few brief years, the pro- 
eram has been transformed into 
something vital both to the commun. 
ity and also to the students of the 
schools. 

He saw schools with canning cen- 
ters, feed mills, grist mills, and repair 
shops. He found classrooms enlivened 
with exhibits and displays. He found 
the school buildings often being used 
as community recreation centers. 

In the same school, vocational agri- 
culture is closely related to the com- 
munity life. Boys take a_ five-year 
course, carrying on activities at home 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
\n Agricultural Fair and Horse Show, 
first sponsored by the school, has be- 
come an annual community event. 
Industrial training is also given for 
five years. Home economics includes 


Large Was \0 


not only the usual cooking and sew- 
ing but also aspects of child develop- 
ment and child training. 

The State Welfare Department 
works with the school on problems of 
sight conservation; the Agricultural 
Extension Service, on problems of 
soils, home living, and nutrition; the 
State and Parish Departments of 
Health, on speech correction and 


HERITAGE 


Every child should have mud pies, 
grasshoppers, water bugs, tadpoles, 
frogs, and turtles, wild strawberries, 
acorns, trees to climb, brooks to 
wade, water lilies, woodchucks, bats, 
bees, butterflies, animals to pet, hay- 
fields, pine-cones, rocks to roll, sand, 
snakes, huckleberries, and hornets; 
and any child who has been deprived 
of these has been deprived of the 
best part of his education. 


—Luther Burbank 


other phases of health. Ascension Par- 
ish has found that all its community 
agencies can aid in gaining better re- 
sults from its resources. 


A School without a Classroom 


If our educational visitor went to 
the rolling country around Leesville 
Lake east of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
he could find a school without a class- 
room, a school that uses two-acre plots 
for textbooks—the Ohio Conservation 
Laboratory. 

This school is for teachers, who 
gather for six weeks of the summer to 
learn about man’s place in nature and 
to develop a point of view based upon 
personal knowledge and experience. 
They come to work with a staff of 
highly competent instructors who 
represent the four aspects of knowl- 
edge having to do most directly with 
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resources—earth science, botany, zool- 
ogy, and social science. 

The students find that the subjects 
are interlocked to increase their un- 
derstanding of how the total environ- 
ment operates and how man’s use or 
misuse affects social and economic 
conditions. 

The “laboratory” in which this 
learning takes place is the country 
around the lake. Each group of two 
students is assigned to a two-acre plot 
of ground. ‘The student's goal is to ob- 
serve, measure, and correlate—to study 
all the life found in the two acres and 
to identify its relationships. 

They find out how the land is used 
in the present and was used in the 
past. They study the plants, the 
animals, and the insects on the two 
acres, searching to find the sources of 
that life, and the ways it builds its or- 
gvanized community. Science branches 
are drawn together into the larger 
and more comprehensive science and 
art of ecology, of the patterns in which 
life builds on other life and on non- 
life. 

Reading for Living 

Perhaps our educational visitor may 
double back on his path, moving now 
from the hills of Ohio to the moun- 
tains of Kentucky. Passing thru Lex- 
ington, he stops off at the University 
of Kentucky to investigate prepara- 
tion of special materials of instruction 
which look toward better use of re- 
sources and may provide a significant 
evaluation of the process of education. 

At the university he looks in on a 
materials laboratory, where prepara- 
tion of new readers for school use is 
going on. He picks one up and finds, 
somewhat to his surprise, that this 
seems unlike any reader he has seen. 

It isn’t printed from set type and 
the drawings are largely line draw- 
ings. It is paper-backed and small. But 
what strikes him most is that it and 
others like it deal with immediately 
earthy subjects—how to raise goats, 
how to raise a garden, how to get rid 
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of garden pests, how to raise chickens. 
He notices that some readers are at 
the reading level of the primary grades 
but others are suitable for the sixth 
grade and beyond. 

Our traveler then goes to two of the 
mountain counties of Kentucky. Soil 
has eroded from the hills in many 
places. One-room, unpainted houses 
reflect the drabness of the one-room 
schools. 

In the school he finds the children 
studying those new readers, paper- 
bound and lithographed, with the 
same absorbing interest that he him- 
self had experienced. When he talks 
with the teacher she tells him that the 
pupils not only show more interest in 
the newer material but have a notice- 
ably increased ability to read, write, 
and figure. And the teacher says the 
diets of the children are changing as 
they read these materials on food. 

Gradually it is being proved that 
the school can change the community, 


and that reading materials dealing 
with significant problems of the use of 
resources effectively modify the use of 
those resources, 


Toward More Effective Education 


As the Yearbook points out, these 
schools and programs are clearly fore- 
shadowing more effective education— 
if we can judge effectiveness by use 
in people’s lives. They reflect a com- 
mon concern about how well man is 
using his environment and how edu- 
cation is improving the uses he makes 
of that environment. 

With these programs as a spring- 
board, the volume considers how the 
problems of using resources wisely 
have come into being, what new ideas 
have been brought into our thinking, 
and what major principles of re- 
source-use should guide our actions. 
It not only records a large number of 
examples of what schools are now 
doing but also points to neglected 
areas. Finally, it provides suggestions 
on “How May We Move Ahead?” 

Thus the Yearbook is made up of 
a glance at the past, a look at the 
present, and a glimpse of the future. 
lis concern is with the development 
and use of our resources, and what 
schools are doing and can do to make 
that use more fruitful now and in 
the future. 


Energy from the sun pours 
on field and hill. 
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HE ungraded primary school is a 


means of making functional a phi 
losophy that we talking 
about for years. It is a means ol ad- 
justing our teaching and administra- 
tive procedures to meet the differing 


have been 


social, mental, and physical capacities 
among our children. 

It is not a method of teaching or a 
departure from established procedures 
long used by our best teachers. It is, 
rather, an administrative tool to en- 
courage and promote a philosophy of 
continuous growth. 

Phis plan has been operating in the 
Milwaukee public schools since 1942, 
Initiated in January of that year at 
the Maryland Avenue School, it was 
carried on there for three years before 
any other school was encouraged to 
change from the traditional grade 
plan. Many of the rough spots were 
ironed out during this period, so that 
succeeding schools benefited from the 
Maryland Avenue experience. 

there are now 33 elementary 
schools in which the primary depart- 
ments have subscribed to the philoso- 
phy that a child’s learning program 
should be continuous—especially in 
the years when early and continued 
success. is so basic and important. 
Failure and promotion are aban- 
doned for a philosophy of progress 
and growth. 


Progress Patterns 


At an early stage the rate of learn- 
ing of each child is studied and teach- 
er, parent, and pupil become aware 
of progress patterns. Progress, how- 
ever slow, is recognized, and the rate 
is in keeping with the individual 
growth pattern of each child. 

Blockings, frustrations, confusions 
[which often develop under the 
scheme of grade barriers], artificial 
standards, and traditional markings 
are reduced; often, prevented. 

Teachers feel free to concentrate on 
this progress because other pressures 
are removed. The feeling within a 
child that he is progressing is a gen- 
uine substitute for the report-card 
mark and the passing or failing that 
accompanies it. 

Children of similar chronological 
age and emotional and social maturity 
are kept together when administra- 
tively possible. They proceed in such 
groupings thru six semesters above 
the kindergarten. 

9299 
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Doing away with 
GRADE LEVELS 


During this time learning and social 
progress are observed and recorded. If 
retardation appears, indicating that 
some child may need seven or eight 
semesters before he is ready for the 
traditional fourth grade, his program 
may be stretched out. No child is ever 
asked to repeat but is helped to adjust 
his learning to his own slower growth 
pattern. 

This adjusting and stretching out 
must be handled skilfully and care- 
fully. It takes place gradually and may 
occur at any time during the three- or 
four-year period, Serious retardation 
is detected early, and proper diagnosis 
and adjustment are made. 

When competing with his own abil- 
ity, the child has a feeling of satisfac- 
tion and achievement rather than one 
of frustration because of a socalled 
poor performance. Such a child is not 
marked “failure” but at the proper 
time is checked seventh or eighth 
semester on his report card. He knows 
he needs more time to complete the 
primary program. On this level he can 
meet the situation with better under- 
standing than at an earlier period. 

As the parent has been invited to 
confer with the teacher, there is good 
feeling between home and school at 
this crucial time. 

The bright child is rarely acceler- 
ated. Even tho he may evidence satis- 
factory growth in less than six semes- 
ters, he is kept within his own group. 
He is given enriching experiences to 
preserve his intellectual growth and 
social stability. 

Progress is recorded thru a series of 
flexible reading levels on a special 
report card. The dates on which a 
child evidences advancement from one 
level to another, together with other 
individual notations, are indicated on 
this card. 

As the child proceeds, progress in 
other areas is noted under “teacher’s 
remarks.” Parents are able, thru these 
special remarks and conferences with 


teachers, to follow the achievements 
of their child and to know whether 
or not he is working up to his ability. 


Transfers 

At times it becomes necessary for a 
child to be transferred from an un- 
graded primary to a traditional grade 
situation, either within our own sys- 
tem or to that in another city. 

In all cases the losing primary 
school is responsible for helping the 
transferred child to adjust to his new 
environment by indicating the grade 
level at which he will fit. 

Milwaukee operates on the semester 
plan. When a child is checked P3 
|primary school, third semester] and 
his academic and social progress are 
considered adequate, the losing teach- 
er writes on the transfer card “second 
grade B” as the new placement. 

If a child is a slow learner and has 
evidenced academic retardation and 
social immaturity, his primary school 
report may read P3. In order to keep 
his program adjusted to his learning 
pattern, the transfer card will identify 
him as “first grade A.” 

A school system operating on 4 
yearly rather than a semester basis 
will receive a P3 or P4 child as be- 
longing in a second grade. The record 
of progress that accompanies each 
child will always help the receiving 
teacher to place the child in a com- 
fortable group. 


Attitude of Teachers and Parents 


The success of the primary school 
depends on several important factors. 
There must be an education prograim 
for teachers and parents. 

The entire faculty of a school, not 
just the kindergarten-primary group 
which is directly responsible for it, 
must accept the philosophy of the con- 
tinuous learning program for every 
child. The request for release from the 
traditional setup must come from the 
faculty first. 
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A similar orientation meeting then 
should be held for the parents of the 
children who are going to be launched 
on this new venture. Thé program, 
the new report card, the many ad- 
vantages, the danger spots [to be han- 
dled carefully and tacttully| are pre- 
sented and explained so that all 
concerned start out with a common 
philosophy and understanding. 

The parent response at these gather- 
ings in Milwaukee has been gratifying 
and encouraging. Each group has been 
eager to have its children participate 
in this program and has urged the 


FLORENCE C. KELLY 


Primary Supervisor 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Without this co- 
operation our venture would have lit- 


ile to recommend it. 


continuance of it. 


Making Haste Slowly 


We attribute much of our success 
with the ungraded primary organiza- 
tion to the fact that we have moved 
slowly both within the school system 
and the individual school buildings. 

Because confusions among parents 
and teachers may develop if progress is 
too rapid, it is wise to start with the 
group of chiidren leaving the kinder- 
garten and progress with it for six or 
more semesters. 

Each succeeding group as it leaves 
the kindergarten becomes ‘‘first semes- 
ter above kindergarten,” then pro- 
gresses to second semester, third se- 
mester, and so on thru these early 
years. Since these children have never 
been graded, it is easy for them to 
fall into the ungraded semester pat- 
tern, 

Door cards for classroom identifica- 
tion are labeled “Primary School— 
Miss Ihey help to complete 
the picture of the ungraded primary. 

Within this beginning group the 
teacher soon becomes aware of various 
maturation levels and growth patterns 
and realizes she must adapt her han- 
dling of these children to their special 
needs and provide proper develop- 
mental experiences. With proper guid- 
ance, many children who otherwise 
would have been repeaters, have made 
satisfactory adjustment to their group. 
No amount of pressure beyond a 
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child’s ability will develop desirable 
learnings, attitudes, and habits. 

Whenever administration permits, 
one teacher keeps her group for an 
entire year, tho it may seem advisable 
to shift some children for social and 
academic end of a 
semester. 

It takes much time and thought to 
make some of the early adjustments 
necessary for successful and smooth 
operation. Faculties need to work to- 
gether so that every child is placed and 
kept where he will work 


reasons at the 


and grow 
easily, comfortably, and successfully. 
Each child, even tho a member of a 
group, must be handled as an indi- 
vidual. 

Teachers also cooperate in organ- 
izing reading materials. This enables 
all to know the available books—de- 
velopmental and supplementary or 
independent readingmatter—and to 
make selections and purchases accord- 
ing to child interests and needs. 


After the Primary Schools 

The philosophy of these early years 
should carry into the elementary area. 
The administrative policies—such as 
dropping grade names for levels of 
subjectmatter—may not function so 
Sut as Lowell P. 
Goodrich, our superintendent, has 
said, “Unless an entire faculty accepts 
the philosophy within which each 
teacher becomes an expert with re- 


well in these years. 


spect to children of similar maturity, 
the real objectives of the program 
may be sacrificed.” 

For city and state statistical pur- 
poses it becomes necessary at times to 
grade children. Experience and figures 
in our situation have demonstrated 
that we have less retardation at the 
end of six and children 
come thru with better social and aca- 
demic adjustment than in previous 
years. 


semesters 


here is no piling up of “problems” 
at the end of this period, as many 
fifth- and sixth-semester teachers may 
fear, because of gradual shifting of 
slow learners before they arrive at 
fourth-grade level. 

The distribution of abilities is no 
wider at this point than under the 
traditional plan, but limits are more 
closely defined and children’s prob- 
lems are more definite. 

Our primary school is growing, 
slowly but surely, school by school. 
Supported by the cooperation and en- 
thusiasm of the parents and the loyalty 
and goodwill of the teaching per- 
sonnel, it is attempting to make the 
rough ways smooth for all little chil- 
dren. 

Parent keener, pupil 
effort is higher, and teacher and pupil 
growth is stimulated. 


interest is 


"Children come thru with better 
social and academic adjustment." 
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IS NO RESPECTER 
OF STATE LINES 


AST year I returned to Huntsville, 
Missouri, where I used to be super- 
intendent of schools, to attend the 
twentieth anniversary of the Hunts- 
ville Highschool class of 1927. It was 
interesting and revealing to see how 
many of these graduates have moved 
away from the school district in which 
they received their education. 

Thirteen of the 37 graduates, or 
359%, are now living in the ten states 
of Michigan, Kansas, Arizona, Illinois, 
Washington, California, ‘Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tucky. Nineteen others, or 51%, have 
moved to other Missouri towns. Only 
five, or less than 14%, now live in their 
home district. 

A check made in 1946 of the pres- 
ent place of residence of the members 
of the class of 1940 of the Washington, 
Missouri, Highschool revealed that 
alter six years only 25°% of the grad- 
uates are living in the district. 

W. W. Carpenter and A, G. Capps, 
professors of education, University of 
Missouri, have made an enlightening 
report concerning the three typical 
Missouri cities of Moberly, Mexico, 
and Boonville, with a total school pop- 
ulation of approximately 4500. The 
pupils in these three towns have at- 
tended schools in 39 of the 48 states 
at some time during their school 
careers. 

These are not isolated instances. 





Everywhere today Americans are 
changing their places of residence. 
Many Americans who live in 
Georgia or Ohio today will be citizens 
of New York or Pennsylvania next 


C. J. BURGER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Washington, Missouri 


month. Many citizens of our southern 
states now will be voters determining 
policies in northern, eastern, and west- 
ern states next year. Adequate educa- 
tion is not the concern of one state or 
of many states; it is truly the concern 
of all. 

America’s shortsighted policy of 
neglecting her schools and _ her .chil- 
dren is threatening our very existence. 
Just as no true democracy can survive 
half slave and half free, so none can 
exist with half of her citizens poorly 
educated and the other half well-edu- 
cated. 

In the United States our rapidly 
changing populations and our state 
and national systems of representative 
government require that voters in 
every state be not only well-informed 
and economically self-supporting but 
also thoroly and actively committed 
to those high moral and ethical prin- 
ciples which the most worthy Ameri- 
can leaders have consistently sought 





Abraham Lincoln said that this nation was dedicated to the prop- 


-osition that all men are created equal. 


If we wish to assure 


equality of opportunity to all the children born in the United 


States, we cannot question the policy of federal aid to education. 


—SENATOR Rosert A. Tart in a radio address February 21 over NBC. 
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to uphold in making the United States 
a better country than any other. 
Social and economic inefficiency, 


distorted and warped lives, crime and 
mounting costs for penal institutions 
are part of the harvest we are reaping 
as a result of our penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy of short-chang- 
ing our children, We cannot safely 
neglect the proper education of the 
boys and girls of a single generation. 

Adequate federal support without 
federal control must be given to public 
schools at least in all those states whose 
lack of sufficient economic resources 
makes adequate state and local sup- 
port impossible. 

Failure to give. this support may 
cause America to lose not only her 
foremost position in the world but her 
freedom as well. The best possible ed- 
ucation given by the best possible 
teachers is the cheapest in the long 
run. Not its land, not its mines, not 
its rivers, not its money—important 
as these are—but only its people make 
a nation truly great. 

It is not enough for parents and 
other citizens merely to talk about the 
situation. If our country is to be saved, 
action is necessary. Our representa- 
tives and senators appreciate receiv- 
ing reports of actual conditions when 
the facts are courteously presented. 

Both congressmen and citizens gen- 
erally need to know that hundreds ol 
cities and rural areas, even tho they 
availed themselves of the maximum 
tax rates, could only make a_ begin 
ning on the replacement of obsolete 
and unsafe school buildings. 

They need to know the facts con- 
cerning the continuous draining ol 
well-trained and thoroly qualified 
teachers from the rural districts, small 
towns, large cities, and even from the 
profession itself. Congressmen must 
have definite facts about community 
and school problems which cannot be 
solved locally. 

Only those who live in school dis- 
tricts where the children are failing to 
receive proper educational advantages 
—and these districts are numbered by 
the thousands—are adequately qualli- 
fied to tell the full truth to their con- 
gressmen. 

What is everybody’s business too 
frequently becomes nobody’s business. 
Accept your responsibility. Get the 
facts. Act now! Even tomorrow may 
be one day too late! 
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pony 1938 to 1948, 516 Institutes 
on Professional and Public Rela- 
tions were held in 140 different col- 
leges and universities in 41 states with 
a total attendance of 117,783. 

These numbers exceeded even the 
rosiest dreams of those who initiated 
the idea of the institutes. They were 
organized not as busy work for teach- 
ers, administrators, and other educa- 
tors, Or as just part ol another pro- 
gram. ‘They grew up from within the 
profession, in response to cooperative 
thinking, and were never designed to 
be ends in themselves but a part of a 
year-round emphasis. 

As the world in 1938 moved into the 
maelstrom of World War II, and de- 
mocracy faced the severest trial of all 
time, a group of educators, stimulated 
by questions put by the director of 
Field Service of the National Educa- 
tion Association, began cooperative 
thinking about the triple relation- 
ship of teachers: to their students in 
their classrooms, to the members of 
their profession, and to the people in 
the community in which they live and 
teach. 

An inquiry into the training oppor- 
tunities in professional and_ public 
relations offered by teachers colleges 
was made by the NEA Research Di- 
vision under the leadership of Frank 
W. Thomas of Fresno, California, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, and Frank 
Hubbard, director of the 
Research Division. 

This study concluded that teacher- 
educating institutions left virtually 
untouched the teacher-profession and 
teacher-public areas. All too frequent- 
ly these colleges were little islands in 
the flow of life, paying mere lip serv- 
ice to relationships of teachers in 
communities but not presenting op- 
portunity for study and experience in 
this field. 

The Division of Field Service under- 
took to study education textbooks 
published in the preceding ten years, 
1928-1938. A woeful lack of material 
on professional and public relations 
was revealed. 

The needs in these areas can be 
met only as the socalled levels of the 
profession of teaching are broken 
down and the educational future en- 
trusted to the whole. Because teacher- 
training institutions carry the heavi- 
est responsibility in preparing teach- 


associate 
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10 years old 


A DECADE OF INSTITUTE SERVICE 


ers, they were naturally the centers in 
which to begin. 

A pioneering Institute on Profes- 
sional Relations was held at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1938, in connec- 
tion with the summer sciiool, 

In July 1939, at its meeting in San 
Francisco, the National Education As- 
sociation endorsed by resolution “the 
move for Institutes of Professional Re- 
lations to train teachers in the follow- 
ing relationships: teacher - student, 
teacher-profession, teacher-public.” 

The number of institutes in 1939 
had increased to 35; in 1940, to 51; 
and in 1944, the number reached the 
high for one year of 73. Gradually the 
name was, changed to one more in- 
clusive: Institutes on Professional and 
Public Relations; and the goals were 
formulated as follows: a unified pro- 
fession, a democratized profession, 
and a profession intelligently articu- 
late on its problems. 

The following agencies, with the 
greatest stake in the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching, were invited to co- 
operate in planning and administer- 
ing the institutes: 

The teacher-training institution 

The state department of education 

The state education association 

The state congress of parents and 
teachers 

National 
tion. 


The Education Associa- 

The philosophies and technics prac- 
ticed in joint planning and adminis- 
tering should penetrate back thru the 
life of all these agencies to the teach- 
ers and laymen in all parts of the 
country. Instead of the usual speeches 
presented by visitors, emphasis in the 
institutes has been on group discus- 
sion and thinking. 

Space does not permit even men- 
tioning the influence of the institutes 
in each state. Several states must be 
taken as examples, 


In West Virginia, a state coordinat- 
ing committee representing organiza- 
tions concerned with the professional- 
ization of teaching helped plan and 
carry out over 70 institutes during the 
decade. 

West Virginia educators have testi- 
fied that concerted effort by all edu- 
cational forces, largely inspired by 
the institutes, brought increased legis- 
lative appropriations for education, 
increased enrolments in professional 
organizations, and a general raising of 
professional standards. 

In 1942, the University of Mary- 
land held a history-making institute. 
When the discussion brought out an 
expressed need for a stronger state 
teachers association, committees were 
appointed at the institute to draft a 
preliminary revision of constitution 
and bylaws and to press for action at 
the annual meeting of the association, 

The next year the desired changes 
took place—a revision of the constitu- 
tion was accepted; a fulltime execu- 
tive secretary was employed; a journal 
was established and continued. 

Another interesting outgrowth of 
the institute program are the eight 
Kansas zone schools that have been 
held each year since 1943 at strategic 
centers in the state. 

Such evidences of a democratic 
trend as the discussion groups of the 
NEA Representative Assembly last 
summer challenge the institutes to 
train teachers for participation, 

The institutes continue to be what 
has been their intention from the 
Start: a part of an overall program of 
professional and public relations and 
never a thing set apart. It is hoped 
that cooperative planning in the sev- 
eral states will find expression this 
year in an Institute on Professional 
and Public Relations in every teacher- 
training institution in the nation. 

—VIRGINIA NEEL, assistant to the di- 
rector of Field Service, NEA. 
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Welcome, Parents, to Hot 
Springs Highschool. Today we 
turn the halls, classrooms, and 


teachers of our alma mater over 
to you, our parents. 

You have given us, the Hot 
Springs citizens of tomorrow, this 
fine school building and the op- 
portunity to receive an education. 
May we also seek your coopera- 
tion in anything we may under- 
take for the good and enrichment 





OMETHING new has been added 

to the story of American Education 
Week. This 27th edition, like preced- 
ing ones, is not catalogued in libraries 
or available as a book-club bargain. 
It is to be found in the discussions, 
activities, understandings, participa- 
tion, and improvements engendered 
during the observance. 

A small sampling of events will 
illustrate the significance of the 1947 
record; examples can be multiplied 
by the thousands. ‘The number of 
inches of newspaper publicity and 
minutes of radio time is enormous. 


International Interest 
Canada’s Education Week was ob- 
served November 2-8 under the gen- 
eral theme of “Education for the 
Seven Freedoms.” The US Army Mili- 
tary Government in Korea requested 
AEW materials, 
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of the school, and the success of 
each of our school lives? 

May your visit today, tho it be 
only for a short while, help you 
to further understand our school 
life, its problems, and the fun we 
have, too. , 


And again—WELCOME! 


—The Torchlight, published by 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, senior 
highschool students. 


The first observance of All-India 
Education Week was celebrated Octo- 
ber 4-10. It was sponsored by the All- 
India Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations under the general theme of 
“Build Education for a Free Country.” 


National Activities 

Phe Advertising Council prompted 
60 messages on education over radio 
networks. The Altrusa International 
included a national AEW broadcast 
as a convention feature. The Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Associa- 
tion urged college and university co- 
operation. 

The American Legion published 
and distributed 20,000 copies of a spe- 
cial AEW bulletin to Legion posts. 
The national commander participated 
in a network broadcast from Monti- 
cello. 

The Eagle publications sent selected 


The AE 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN | 


AEW items to 1400 lodges represent- 
ing over a million members. 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews called for cooperation 
on the part of branch offices. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers promoted the ob- 
servance thru publications and letters 
from national to state chairmen, sent 
AEW packets to state presidents and 
chairmen, and participated in radio 
programs. 

The NEA prepared 35 specialized 
helps in the form of leaflets, plays, 
radio recording and scripts, manual, 
poster, mats, movie trailer, and other 
items. A record number of 1262 movie 
trailers was distributed. 

The US Chamber of Commerce dis- 
tributed 10,000 copies of Jt Pays and 
devoted one issue of News and Cues 
to education. 

The US Office of Education pub- 


lished AEW information in School 
Life. 


State Planning 


The Alabama Education Associa- 
tion sent a special release containing 
suggestions for school visitation, pub- 
licity, materials, and presentation of 
school programs at local meetings. An 
early fall issue of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Bulletin was devoted to the 
general AEW theme. The April news- 
letter of the Alabama Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation listed objectives and suggested 
ways of meeting them during AEW. 

The American Legion of New York 
State distributed literature, urged ex- 
tensive school visitation; arranged for 
speakers to appear before hundreds of 
schools on patriotic topics; provided 
speakers for adult groups on the 
teacher crisis and the need for state 
and federal aid to schools; cooperated 
with service clubs, churches, and 
groups in interpreting schools to the 
public. , 

The Georgia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers promoted an intensive 
promotion program. Each one of the 
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630 local units was supplied with an 
AEW packet. 

The observance in Massachusetts 
was spearheaded by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Information 
representing the Department of Edu- 
cation, Federation of ‘Teachers, and 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers of 
the state. 

The coverage included letters and 
various helps to editors, librarians, su- 
perintendents, and _local-association 
presidents; distribution of specialized 
materials by safety, home economics, 
health, and library departments; prep- 
aration of suggestions and articles; 
showing of movie trailer; listing o: 
speakers; cooperation of tlergy; mail- 
ing of proclamations of President and 
governor to newspapers; arrangement 
and presentation of radio programs. 
Emerson College students prepared 
episodes featuring early educational 
leaders.’ 

The West Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education stressed openhouse 
as an occasion for developing good 
school and community relationships. 
It gave impetus to the celebration by 
sending circulars to local schools con- 
taining lists of materials, proclama- 
tion by the governor, editorial for 
weeklies, checklist of activities, mes- 
sage by state superintendent, and 
other items. 


Local Projects 

The Blairsville, Pennsylvania, high- 
school featured posters by student 
artists, talks by students before civic 
clubs, a student broadcast, 17 window 
displays, articles by business-educa- 
tion students in local paper, three 
extra pages in the newspaper, leaflets 
for homes, marching by highschool 
band, and night-school sessions. 

The daily topics were used by the 
Brinkley, Arkansas, schools as_ the 
basis for window displays and dra- 
matic skits before civic groups. Buses 
brought rural parents to a climax pro- 
eram on home and community life. 

Cincinnati public schools arranged 
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for openhouse in 86 schools, with 
45,076 persons in attendance, down- 
town and suburban window displays, 
posters on street cars, films in theaters, 
and radio spot announcements and 
program. 

The Cleveland, Oklahoma, high- 
school journalism department pre- 
pared a story of the schools which was 
presented in a four-page supplement 
in the Cleveland American by the 
First National Bank. 

Fargo, North Dakota, teachers de- 
veloped a Schools Are Yours film por- 
traying Fargo school activities from 
first grade thru highschool. 

The Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, New York, presented a pa- 
triotic program based on the Freedom 
‘Train at openhouse. 

Attendance in the Des Moines, lowa, 
public schools openhouse reached 22,- 
987. The program consisted of assem- 
blies, exhibits of pupil work, demon- 
stration classes, room inspections, con- 
ferences with teachers, refreshments, 
and visiting periods. Hosts and hos- 
tesses numbered i122, 

Duluth, Minnesota, spotlighted 
talks by prominent educators, demon- 
strations of school work by students, 
exhibits, proclamation by the mayor, 
and fullpage newspaper publicity. 

‘The inside pages of the program for 
the November 7 highschool football 
game of Jackson, Mississippi, carried 
the radio schedule and calendar of 
class visitation and special assemblies. 
AEW arrangements were made by the 
Jackson Education Association with 
parent-teacher cooperation. 

The Kansas City public library 
compiled a booklet of AEW selections 
and references for the use of local 
committees. 

The Kossuth County, Iowa, Rural 
Teachers Association included a sum- 
mary in its plans which called for a 
discussion of the merits of the pro- 
grams at the next township meeting, 
filing reports promptly, making nota- 
tions for next year’s program, and 
followup items needing attention. 

The New Orleans observance was 
built largely around the daily topics 
and carried out thru specialized ac- 
tivities such as original verses and 
songs, choral readings, anniversary 
features, auditorium exercises, pupil- 
in-action demonstrations, exhibits, 
readings, and _ teacher-appreciation 
events, 


The Ranson School, Nashville, 
‘Tennessee, issued a special invitation 
in the form of an imitation slate which 
contained original verses about the 
faculty and board members. ‘The lines 
interpreted educational changes since 
the days when slates were used. 

Toledo, Ohio, featured home eco- 
nomics with a window display and a 
newspaper story describing the prep- 
aration-for-marriage course. 

A countrywide program sponsored 
by the Legion, women’s clubs, and 
school groups and carried out in the 
Moro public schools and Sherman 
County, Oregon, illustrates rural and 
urban cooperation. 

The Phoenix, Arizona, Union high- 
schools and junior colleges put on six 
radio broadcasts on selected daily 
topics with city and school speakers. 

The Port Huron, Michigan, AEW 
bulletin was published by the teachers 
club in conjunction with local co- 
operating including the 
American Legion Post, radio station 
WHLS, Times Herald, ministerial as- 
council ol 


agencies 


sociation, parents and 
teachers, and civic committee for bet- 
ter schools. 

lacoma, Washington, schools used 
proclamations, radio programs, movie 
trailers, feature articles, posters, and 
advertising mats in their program. 

The Mt. Vernon, Missouri, public 
school issued the printed booklet, 
Your Investment Provides, in which 
the educational program was vividly 
portrayed thru pictures. The high- 
school publication, Tiger Tribune, 
devoted a 16-page issue to AEW and 
school activities. 

The Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, 
school and community observance was 
climaxed by a dinner meeting of 
Lions, Rotarians, board of education, 
and school faculty addressed by a 
legislator. 

Community AEW night was spon- 
sored by the Williamsburg, Virginia, 
Community Council consisting of 27 
organizations. Approximately 800 
people participated in the program. 

Methods in Wyoming ranged from 
sending Lions Club committees to 
the Kemmerer schools to learn about 
school conditions, use of theaters tor 
discussion of school activities in Green 
River, attendance at school for one 
day by parents in Riverton, and eve- 
ning schooi visitation in Evanston, 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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Whose Code of 


AVE you ever heard of a teacher’s 

being disbarred from his profes- 
sion because of unbecoming conduct? 
Such instances are difficult to find. 

Since the public demands that the 
teachers of the nation’s children shall 
be men and women with high ideals 
and good standards of conduct, with 
rare exceptions only those are ad- 
mitted to the profession whose stand- 
ards of conduct are high. 

Sut teachers themselves are even 
more seriously concerned than is the 
general public about the quality of 
persons coming into the profession 
and standards for its members. We 
realize that if we are to represent our 
profession effectively, we must under- 
stand the relationships that must be 
maintained with pupils, associates, 
parents, and the public. 

Every profession has standards that 
serve as guides for its members. We 
who teach have a code of ethics that 
we prepared for ourselves. In 1929 
the National Education Association 
adopted a code that was written by 
teachers for teachers. 

Have you read this code? If you 
would be sure you are measuring up 
to the ideals of your profession, you 
Should be familiar with the provisions 
of this code and concerned about 
your relations to them. Copies of the 
code of ethics will be sent free to all 
who request it from the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ion 6, D. C. 

Not more than one in 20 of those 
who teach in some states have ever 
read a code of ethics. Some of the 
states have sought to implement the 
NEA code by adopting a state code of 
ethics. However, the same lack of in- 
terest or knowledge applics here. 
Studies indicate that in some states 
not one teacher in ten knows that his 
state has a code of ethics. 

Whose responsibility is it to see 
that every teacher becomes familiar 
with the ethics of our profession? We 
can never be sure that all teachers 
will be properly intormed about de- 
sirable professional relationships un- 
il every teacher-education institution 
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accepts as its obligation the teaching 
of the standards of our profession to 
every prospective teacher, 

When this can be done most effec- 
tively will depend upon the program 
of the institution. It might well be 
part of a freshman orientation course. 
It should certainly be emphasized in 
student teaching. Future Teachers of 
America chapters can help acquaint 
students with the ideals of the pro- 
fession. 

The code of ethics can effectively 
be brought to the attention of the 
student when he is seeking a position. 
The placement service of the teacher- 
education institution should ask each 
candidate seeking a position to study 
the code carefully before making ap- 
plication to a local school system. 

How can we be sure that those who 
are now teaching have an opportunity 
to become familiar with the standards 
set forth in our code? We have been 
told repeatedly that more than 100,- 
000 persons are now teaching on 
emergency certificates. We have not 
been told that probably another 100,- 
000 now teaching on certificates issued 
on two years of college work are in- 








If I were to try to read, much less 
answer, all the attacks made on me, 
this shop [the White House] might as 
well be closed for any other business. 
I do the very best I know how—the very 
best I can; and I mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I 
was right would make no difference. 
If you call a tail a leg, how many legs 
has a dog? Five? No; calling a tail a 
leg doesn’t make it a leg. 
—Abraham Lincoln 


adequately prepared for the great re- 
sponsibility of teaching children in a 
democracy. Nor have we been told 
that thousands now teaching have 
not even been to college. 

State education associations and the 
NEA should exert every effort to give 
teachers a chance to become familiar 


with the ideals and standards of their ~ 


profession. 

America must be more concerned 
about the education of all the chil- 
dren of all the states. In every class- 
room there should be an intelligent, 
understanding, and ethical teacher. 

But who is the ethical teacher? Can 
a teacher be ethical and not be a 
member of his professional organiza- 
tions Is it ethical for highschool 
teachers to receive more money than 
elementary teachers who possess com 
parable education and experience? 

If a teacher is fortunate enough to 
be in a prosperous community, re- 
ceiving a good salary, can he ethically 
accept that sflary and never raise his 
voice on behalf of his neighbor who 
teaches in the same state, perhaps in 
the same county, for considerably less 
than he gets? 

Is it ethical for a teacher to receive 
more money than another teacher of 
another race in the same system, 
whose qualifications are equal to his 
own, and never protest the discrim- 
ination? 

Is it the obligation of every teacher 
to work for the welfare of all children 
wherever they may be? Are the chil- 
dren of the entire world the concern 
of all teachers? 

What relationship does prejudice 
bear to ethics? Can an ethical teacher 
harbor prejudices against persons of 
other religions and races? Can chil- 
dren be taught to be tolerant by a 
teacher who is intolerant? 

These are but a few of the ques- 
tions each teacher who desires to im- 
prove his ethical standards might 
well ask himself. Teachers can build 
professional standards so fair and so 
fine that teaching will attract and 
hold the quality of personnel neces- 
sary to insure the perpetuation of 
democratic government. 

When we do this, the code of ethics 
will become a “floor” rather than a 
“ceiling” for professional standards, 
The responsibility is ours. Shall we 
assume it? 
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Left to right, seated: Milton Smith, educational rep- 
resentative, CARE; Harold Snyder, director, Com- 
mission on International Educational Reconstruction; 
Agnes Samuelson, NEA Staff OTRF Committee; Ching- 
Yi T'ang, executive secretary, American-Chinese Com- 
mittee of the Mass Education Movement; Agnes Herb- 
ert, Baltimore teacher and member of Maryland State 
OTRF Committee; Hilda Maehling, NEA Staff OTRF 
Committee; Narciso Ramos, minister counselor, Philip- 
pine Embassy. Standing: Karl H. Berns, NEA assistant 
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secretary; William G. Carr, NEA associate secretary; 
Wilbur Murra, NEA Staff OTRF Committee; B. A. 
Garside, executive vicepresident, United Service to 
China; Willard E. Givens, NEA executive secretary; 
James Yen; Thomas Pyle, chairman, Maryland State 
OTRF Committee; T. Preston Turner, assistant secre- 
tary, Virginia Education Association; Worth McClure, 
NEA Staff OTRF Committee; Melquiades Gamboa, 
first secretary, Philippine Embassy; Lyle W. Ashby, 
chairman, NEA Staff OTRF Committee. 


JAMES YEN OF CHINA HONORED 


as local and state association leaders push Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund beyond $240,000 mark 


JAMes YEN, founder and director of 
China’s Mass Education Movement, ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the NEA 
staff on March 8. He was presented with 
a check for $30,000 from the OTRF to 
aid teachers in the Movement’s experi- 
mental project in 11 Chinese counties. 
Dr. Yen said that receiving this gift from 
American teachers was one of the most 


moving experiences of his whole lifetime. 


Guests were OTRF leaders in states 


and communities near Washington and 
leaders in 
which the NEA is aiding teachers of 
war-devastated countries. 


relief organizations thru 


Funds continue to arrive and promise 


to total a quarter of a million dollars 
by the time this JOURNAL reaches you. 





JAMES YEN 


Left to right: B. A. Garside, 
James Yen, Willard E. Givens, 
Ching-Yi T'ang. Shaking hands: 
Narciso Ramos and Agnes Herb- 
ert. Left to right: Milton Smith, 
Melquiades Gamboa, Thomas 
Pyle, Agnes Samuelson, T. Pres- 
ton Turner, Lyle W. Ashby. 
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OME 25 centuries ago there 
lived a gentleman who became 

well-known because he “did eat 
grass as oxen.” tho a part of the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar suggests 
that the feast was associated with 
“the tender grass of the field.” 
This king was pitied because of 
the limitations circumstances had 
put on his diet. 

Nevertheless, I doubt if there is 
a countrybred person who has not 
relished chewing the tender grow- 
ing tips that are to be found above 
the joints of growing grass. 

Cartoonists picture the farmer 
with a blade of grass in his mouth, 
and the blade is usually drooping 
because of the weak nature of the 
growing area above a joint. 

This soft growing tissue of develop- 
ing grass is rich in usable nutritive 
material. Someday we may find our- 
selves using this food directly instead 
of feeding it to cattle or pigs or sheep, 
whose edible flesh is nourished by 
this self-same grass. 

Much of our present national and 
international economy depends on 
whether it is best that we eat directly 
the products of the cereals we raise or 
whether we convert them into flesh 
for human consumption. Some nutri- 
tion experts contend that a maximum 
return comes from eliminating the 
hog-raising part of this food chain. 

Many a man starts his garden by 
pulling up the winter cress weed 
rosettes that dot his garden so as to 
make room for rows of spinach that 
need cultivation and have food value 
only slightly superior to that of the 
wild weed. 

Many a housewife worries about 
supplying her brood with enough 
Vitamin A without upsetting her food 
budget. She overlooks the fact that 
dandelion and mustard greens that 
cost nothing have twice the Vitamin A 
food value of rather expensive beets 
and turnips; ten times that of the 
more expensive carrots; 25 times that 
of the still more expensive tomato 
juice; and 50 times that of the often 
prohibitively high-priced asparagus. 

Likewise, wild strawberries are re- 
ported to have twice the Vitamin A 
value of canned pineapple and three 
times that of grapefruit. 
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It is estimated that in New York 
State alone we throw out as waste each 
year some 250 tons of delicious musk- 
rat flesh that in Maryland has a mar- 
ket value of better than 25¢ a pound 
when sold as marsh rabbit and may be 
sold at almost any price as a filler for 
diamond-back turtle soup. 

Let me suggest that you as teachers 
get your youngsters to know and ap- 
preciate the edible part of the en- 
vironment in which they live. 

A few years ago I fed a friend of 
mine a few young shoots of milkweed, 
and she enjoycd them so much that 
she canned all she could find in the 
neighborhood. 

I cannot resist splitting a young 
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SUGGESTIONS for COLLECTORS 


FIRST KNOW THE GAME LAWS— 
Find out which wild animal foods you 
may use and when and under what con- 
ditions you may take them. 


BE A COURTEOUS COLLECTOR— 
Be sure to have permission to hunt, 
whether for deer or for dandelions. Re- 
spect “No Trespassing” signs and other 
regulations. 


PRACTICE CONSERVATION—Con- 
servation means wise use. Conservation 
ef animals is governed largely by game 
laws. Only abundant kinds of plants 
should be gathered unless they are weeds, 
or unless there is an emergency, or unless 
only part of the plant needs to be taken 
and new growth can take place. Plants 
that are more desirable alive and grow- 
ing than as food should be spared. 


WARNING 


Watch for harmful plants that look 
like edible kinds. For example, moonseed 
vine may be mistaken for wild grape. 


milkweed shoot and making a 
sandwich of it by inserting fresh 
spearmint leaves between the 
halves. 

Once I have shown a class how 
delicious are the seeds of jewel- 
weed or touch-me-not, I find diffi- 
culty in getting them to move on 
to less interesting neighborhoods. 

A trail I follow each winter with 
my classes has most of the low- 
erowing shoots of black birch re- 
moved by students who thus get 
for nothing something that tastes 
just like winterberry or winter- 
green. 

Why one should buy expensive 
breath-sweeteners when a few nib- 
bled seeds of wild sweet clover 

will turn the trick satisfactorily is be- 
yond me. 

[ have always found it difficult to 
understand why a well-known Adi- 
rondack hotel keeper used to serve 
fern fronds shipped trom Maine when 
the nearby woods boasted an abun- 
dance of equally delicious species that 
he could have collected for nothing 
without seriously depleting the supply. 

If you are looking for some wild 
foods to substitute for expensive 
salad plants, you might try using 
common chickweed, salted or un- 
salted, cooked or uncooked. 

You also will find it difficult to beat 
the common garden purslane or “puss- 
ley” so many people destroy. In some 
countries it finds a ready market in 
food shops. 

Early in the season peel some young 
cattail shoots and boil them as you 
would asparagus. Later in the season 
you can get a good flour from the 
staminate tops. At any time in the 
year you can get a good starch from 
the rootstock of the same plant. 

The young “fiddleheads” of brake 
fern, sensitive fern, or cinnamon fern 
that have a wide geographic distribu- 
tion may be eaten raw at some stages 
or cooked like asparagus for food at 
other times. 

Late in the season you should find 
some good wild food in the under- 
ground parts of Jerusalem artichokes. 
They are delicious just as you find 
them in the field in spring or fall. 

Nearer the water you may find the 
huge sweetish roots of spatterdock or 
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cowlily that once were looked upon 
by the Indians as an important source 
of food. 

Of course, everyone recognizes the 
value of such wild foods as blueberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and wild 
strawberries. 

From time immemorial, man has 
collected the nuts of many kinds of 
trees and used them as a flavoring or 
to tide him over a food shortage. 

Drinks of varied flavors have come 
from many wild sources. ‘Teas from 
sassatras, spearmint, peppermint, win- 
tergreen, and black birch were stand- 
ard offerings on the tables of many 
old-timers. 

Even today a tea made from the red 
“bobs” of staghorn sumach flavored 
with sugar [from the crushed fruits of 
European barberry, mountain ash, or 
red mulberry] is enjoyed by many as 
a substitute for lemonade. 

And when it comes to mushrooms, 
anyone who finds the chain store of 
the neighborhood offering them at 95¢ 
a pound might find it worthwhile to 
invest a littke money in a good mush- 
room book and collect his own supply 
from the neighborhood. Each year I 
make a number of memorable hauls 
of inky-cap mushrooms from the 
stumps in a neighbor’s yard. 

And here we are nearly thru this 
note on wild foods and have said little 
about the food value of turtles, fish, 
birds, and mammals of many varieties 
and of wide distribution. 

The subject of wild foods offers 
many possibilities to the teacher. Not 
only does it suggest lessons in the 
identification of organisms but it sug- 
gests new uses for things that other- 
wise might seem uninteresting. 

The history teacher will find the 
food theme an excellent one to follow 
whether it concerns the presence of 
primitive peoples in an area or the 
evolution of food organisms under 
conditions controlled by man. 

The economic significance in a time 
of straitened circumstances has already 
been suggested. To this we may add 
‘superstition and folklore as possible 
fields of investigation. 

No article on the subject of wild 
foods is adequate for local use every- 
where. I wonder how many teachers 
ever thought of taking advantage of 
the interesting opportunity to de- 
termine the possible wild foods of 
their region. 
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OME 25 centuries ago there 
lived a gentleman who became 
well-known because he “did eat 


grass as oxen,” tho a part of the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar suggests 
that the feast was associated with 
“the tender grass of the tield.” 
This king was pitied because of 
the limitations circumstances had 
put on his diet. 

Nevertheless, I doubt if there is 
a countrybred person who has not 
relished chewing the tender grow- 
ing tips that are to be found above 
the joints of growing grass. 

Cartoonists picture the farmer 
with a blade of grass in his mouth, 
and the blade is usually drooping 
because of the weak nature of the 
growing area above a joint. 

This soft growing tissue of develop- 
ing grass is rich in usable nutritive 
material, Someday we may find our- 
selves using this food directly instead 
of feeding it to cattle or pigs or sheep, 
whose edible flesh is nourished by 
this self-same grass. 

Much of our present national and 
international economy depends on 
whether it is best that we eat directly 
the products of the cereals we raise or 
whether we convert them into flesh 
for human consumption. Some nutri- 
tion experts contend that a maximum 
return comes from eliminating the 
hog-raising part of this food chain. 

Many a man starts his garden by 
pulling up the winter cress weed 
rosettes that dot his garden so as to 
make room for rows of spinach that 
need cultivation and have food value 
only slightly superior to that of the 
wild weed. 

Many a housewife worries about 
supplying her brood with enough 
Vitamin A without upsetting her food 
budget. She overlooks the fact that 
dandelion and mustard greens that 
cost nothing have twice the Vitamin A 
food value of rather expensive beets 
and turnips; ten times that of the 
more expensive carrots; 25 times that 
of the still more expensive tomato 
juice; and 50 times that of the often 
prohibitively high-priced asparagus. 

Likewise, wild strawberries are re- 
ported to have twice the Vitamin A 
value of canned pineapple and three 
times that of grapefruit. 
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It is estimated that in New York 
State alone we throw out as waste each 
year some 250 tons of delicious musk- 
rat flesh that in Maryland has a mar- 
ket value of better than 25¢ a pound 
when sold as marsh rabbit and may be 
sold at almost any price as a filler for 
diamond-back turtle soup. 

Let me suggest that you as teachers 
get your youngsters to know and ap- 
preciate the edible part of the en- 
vironment in which they live. 

A few years ago I fed a friend of 
mine a few young shoots of milkweed, 
and she enjoyed them so much that 
she canned all she could find in the 
neighborhood. 

I cannot resist splitting a young 
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SUGGESTIONS for COLLECTORS 


FIRST KNOW THE GAME LAWS— 
Find out which wild animal foods you 
may use and when and under what con- 
ditions you may take them. 


BE A COURTEOUS COLLECTOR— 
Be sure to have permission to hunt, 
whether for deer or for dandelions. Re- 
spect “No Trespassing” signs and other 
regulations. 


PRACTICE CONSERVATION—Con- 
servation means wise use. Conservation 
ef animals is governed largely by game 
laws. Only abundant kinds of plants 
should be gathered unless they are weeds, 
or unless there is an emergency, or unless 
only part of the plant needs to be taken 
and new growth can take place. Plants 
that are more desirable alive and grow- 
ing than as food should be spared. 


WARNING 


Watch for harmful plants that look 
like edible kinds. For example, moonseed 
vine may be mistaken for wild grape. 


milkweed shoot and making a 
sandwich of it by inserting fresh 
spearmint leaves between the 
halves. | 

Once I have shown a class how 
delicious are the seeds of jewel- 
weed or touch-me-not, I find diffi- 
culty in getting them to move on 
to less interesting neighborhoods. 

A trail I follow each winter with 
my classes has most of the low- 
growing shoots of black birch re- 
moved by students who thus get 
for nothing something that tastes 
just like winterberry or winter- 
green. 

Why one should buy expensive 
breath-sweeteners when a few nib- 
bled seeds of wild sweet clover 

will turn the trick satisfactorily is be- 
yond me. 

I have always found it difficult to 
understand why a well-known Adi- 
rondack hotel keeper used to serve 
fern fronds shipped trom Maine when 
the nearby woods boasted an abun- 
dance of equally delicious species that 
he could have collected for nothing 
without seriously depleting the supply. 

If you are looking for some wild 
foods to substitute for expensive 
salad plants, you might try using 
common chickweed, salted or un- 
salted, cooked or uncooked. 

You also will find it difficult to beat 
the common garden purslane or “puss- 
ley” so many people destroy. In some 
countries it finds a ready market in 
food shops. 

Early in the season peel some young 
cattail shoots and boil them as you 
would asparagus. Later in the season 
you can get a good flour from the 
staminate tops. At any time in the 
year you can get a good starch from 
the rootstock of the same plant. 

The young “fiddleheads” of brake 
fern, sensitive fern, or cinnamon fern 
that have a wide geographic distribu- 
tion may be eaten raw at some stages 
or cooked like asparagus for food at 
other times. 

Late in the season you should find 
some good wild food in the under- 
ground parts of Jerusalem artichokes. 
They are delicious just as you find 
them in the field in spring or fall. 

Nearer the water you may find the 
huge sweetish roots of spatterdock or 
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cowlily that once were looked upon 
by the Indians as an important source 
of food. 

Ot course, everyone recognizes the 
value of such wild foods as blueberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and wild 
strawberries. 

From time immemorial, man _ has 
collected the nuts of many kinds of 
trees and used them as a flavoring or 
to tide him over a food shortage. 

Drinks of varied flavors have come 
from many wild sources, Teas from 
sassafras, spearmint, peppermint, win- 
tergreen, and black birch were stand- 
ard offerings on the tables of many 
old-timers. 

Even today a tea made from the red 
“bobs” of staghorn sumach flavored 
with sugar [from the crushed fruits of 
European barberry, mountain ash, or 
red mulberry| is enjoyed by many as 
a substitute for lemonade. 

And when it comes to mushrooms, 
anyone who finds the chain store of 
the neighborhood offering them at 95¢ 
a pound might find it worthwhile to 
invest a littke money in a good mush- 
room book and collect his own supply 
from the neighborhood. Each year I 
make a number of memorable hauls 
of inky-cap mushrooms from the 
stumps in a neighbor's yard. 

And here we are nearly thru this 
note on wild foods and have said little 
about the food value of turtles, fish, 
birds, and mammals of many varieties 
and of wide distribution. 

The subject of wild foods offers 
many possibilities to the teacher. Not 
only does it suggest lessons in the 
identification of organisms but it sug- 
gests new uses for things that other- 
wise might seem uninteresting. 

The history teacher will find the 
food theme an excellent one to follow 
whether it concerns the presence of 
primitive peoples in an area or the 
evolution of food organisms under 
conditions controlled by man. 

The economic significance in a time 
of straitened circumstances has already 
been suggested. To this we may add 
superstition and folklore as possible 
fields of investigation. 

No article on the subject of wild 
foods is adequate for local use every- 
where. I wonder how many teachers 
ever thought of taking advantage of 
the interesting opportunity to de- 
termine the possible wild foods of 
their region. 
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Illustrations were 
furnished by the 
author. Most of 
them _ originally 
appeared in Wild 
Foods, Cornell 
Rural School 
Leaflet, March 
1943, 
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Do You Believe in 


DISCIPLINE? asks 


NEW YORK CITY teacher iden- 

tified herself on a _ nationwide 
radio quiz program as an “old-fash- 
ioned teacher.” Pressed for an ex- 
planation, she said that she believed 
in discipline. 

We cannot censure her for believ- 
ing in discipline but we do challenge 
her implication that only a certain 
group of teachers believes in disci- 
pline. No experienced teacher would 
expect to teach successfully without 
ordered activity within the classroom. 
We all believe in discipline, But what 
kind of discipline? 

If we think of discipline only in re- 
lation to our immediate control in the 
classroom, without concern for its ef- 
fects beyond the four walls of the 
schoolroom, authoritative, “‘old-fash- 
ioned” discipline will secure order 
and obedience with a minimum of en- 
ergy, patience, and ingenuity. 

However, the democratic system in 
which we live is concerned with the 
fullest development of the individual. 
If we, as teachers, are interested in 
training boys and girls to become re- 
sponsible individuals who will live 
wisely and happily in a democratic 
system, we are concerned with a dif- 
ferent type of discipline. 

We are interested in a discipline 
which will develop youngsters able to 
interpret and adjust to new situations. 
This democratic discipline must be 
partly imposed, partly selfdetermined. 

To be of real value, the significance 
of discipline and its importance in 
cooperative living must be understood 
by the child. Democratic discipline 
must be based upon common under- 
standing and agreement, with the de- 
gree of selfdiscipline continually in- 
creasing as the individual matures. 

Ideally this discipline should begin 
with the first-grader and should pro- 
gress as does the student. It can be 
begun at any level, but involves a diffi- 
cult transition at a later age when 
selfdependence and judgment are be- 
ing developed. It is nearly impossible 
without the cooperative endeavor of 
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the majority of teachers in a building. 
But the nearly impossible simply is 
harder and takes longer. 

This broad democratic form of dis- 
cipline is not to be achieved by wish- 
ful thinking, nor can a simple, sure- 
fire method be given. Start where you 
are with what you have. Expect your 
initial returns to be slight and diff- 
cult, for the transition is not simple 
either for students or teachers. 

Within your staff—Consult your 
principal and, if you secure his co- 
operation, analyze your problem, or- 
ganize a plan of procedure, and pre- 
sent it to your fellow teachers. 

Cooperatively determine good and 
weak features of discipline in your 
school, define and list your rules, and 
plan an all-school discussion and 
study, 

By yourself—Analyze your students. 
Determine their home background 
and experiences, their degree of emo- 





He that will write well in any 
tongue must follow the counsel 
of Aristotle: to speak as the com- 
mon people do, to think as wise 
men do.—Roger Ascham 


tional maturity, and the type of dis- 
cipline they are accustomed to. 

Determine what phases of student 
activity under your administration 
can be selfadministered, what phases 
must be under teacher-made rules. De- 
scribe this completely, in detail, on 
paper. Plan to start from where you 
are. 

With your classes—Discuss the goals 
which you have in mind, the nature 
and purpose of discipline and how all 
of us are affected by it. Stimulate dis- 
cussion of the policies and limitations 
until they are in agreement with what 
you have worked out. Remember that 
there may be disagreements here 


which will necessitate some yielding 
on either or both sides. 

Develop the realization that all 
phases are open to discussion, that 
rules may be added or decreased, mod- 
ified or strengthened. 

It might be of interest to have stu- 
dents tentatively in charge of some 
activity and work out the regulations 
and controls, If you have never expe- 
rienced this, you will be amazed to 
find that they want to be tougher and 
stricter than you would be. 

It is vital to the success of the pro- 
gram that you do not achieve your re- 
sults in the schoolroom and ignore the 
other parts of the program. Keep in 
mind and actively create understand- 
ing in your students of the following 
thoughts: 

[1] The students must realize that 
the people with whom they are asso- 
ciated vary greatly, that the same per- 
son does not always react identically. 
It will be necessary to use different 
methods to secure cooperation with 
different people. 

[2] Results and recognition will not 
be uniformly achieved under varying 
circumstances and with various indi- 
viduals. 

[3] The process of living, even in a 
school, is a cooperative venture. Co- 
operation does not mean that no or- 
ders are given or received. 

[4] The supervising individual, in 
school or business, is not a free agent, 
but has his own responsibilities to his 
superiors. 

Discipline is necessary, but it must 
be a democratic, selfadministered dis- 
cipline, and one which pervades our 
entire process of living. The teacher 
must take a great part of the respon- 
sibility for achieving within the pupils 
this ability to adjust satisfactorily to 
life situations. 

Such results can be secured but are 
not automatically attained as is the 
physical maturation of an individual. 
Some progress is better than none, so 
do not give up if your results are only 
partial, 

You will find it is much more diffi- 
cult “keeping order,” but you will 
be compensated in this by a new 
and greater personal satisfaction of 
achievement. Knowledge, facts, abil- 
ities, and skills are enough to wage a 
war to kill and conquer; to fight for 
human rights, we must have intelli- 
gence and selfdiscipline. 
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The NANJEMOY 
Nature Reserve 


A Gift to the National Education Association 


HE National Education Associa- 

tion has acquired by trust deed gift 
from Charles Harmonas Shamel the 
title to 230 acres of land in Charles 
County, Maryland. This tract, 35 
miles southeast of Washington, is 
situated along Nanjemoy Creek, a 
tributary to the Potomac. It contains 
nearly 150 acres of virgin forest. Dr. 
Shamel will restore the original four- 
room plantation house, which was 
erected in 1652. 

The NEA Executive Committee is 
already at work on an over-all plan for 
the development of the property, 
henceforth to be known as the Nan- 
jemoy Nature Reserve. An Advisory 
Board—with two representatives from 
the NEA and one each from the Na- 
tional Science ‘Teachers Association 
{an NEA department], Science Service 
Incorporated, and the University of 
Maryland—has been appointed. 

The Reserve has challenging possi- 
bilities as a conference and recreation 
area for teachers, NEA staff members, 
committee and commission groups. In 
order to comply with the terms of the 
trust deed, the uses of the tract must 
relate to a nature study and recrea- 
tion program for teachers and youth. 

Dr. Shamel is attempting to dispose 
of his “modest fortune in such ways as 
to do the most good in this distressed 
world.” He has, for example, given a 
750-acre farm near Taylorville, Illi- 
nois, to the selfhelp Blackburn College 
at Carlinville, Illinois, and has donat- 
ed over $16,000 to start an I}linois Sci- 
ence Students Loan Fund. 

Charles Shamel was born June 2, 
1867, in Sangamon County, Il]linois, 
in historic Abraham Lincoln country, 
but was brought up on a farm in ad- 
jacent Christian County. Before he 
was four he had learned to read. “It 
always seemed to me as natural to read 
as to eat or sleep,” he says. “I must 
early have had insatiable curiosity 
about the strange world into which I 
had been born.” 
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At 18 he taught in a county district 
school. After taking B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees at the University of Illinois, he 
became a professor of chemistry, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Then he secured an LL.B. 
degree at the University of Michigan 


‘and was admitted to the bar in Michi- 


gan and in Illinois and later to the 
bar in Washington State, the District 
of Columbia, US Patent Office, and 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
For several years he was assistant pros- 
ecuting attorney in his county. 

“During this period,’ he writes, 
“there were several interludes while 
I joined the Alaska Gold Rush of the 
90’s, the Kansas-Oklahoma Oil Rush 
of the-early 1900's, and made an ex- 
tensive trip in Old Mexico, during 
which I stopped off long enough at the 
Socorro School of Mines, New Mexico, 
to secure diplomas in plane surveying 
and fire-assaying metallic ores. 

“Sull consumed with curiosity 
about my much expanded world and 
the sciences that tell about it, I en- 
rolled in the postgraduate depart- 
ments of Columbia University study- 
ing geology, mining, and law, receiv- 
ing the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 
My thesis, Mining, Mineral and Geo- 
logical Law, was published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill in 1907. 

“Next I practiced law at Bellingham 
and Seattle, Washington. In 1910 ] 
served on an investigating trip to the 
Philippines and the Far East. After re- 
turning to the United States, and 
while recuperating from a severe at- 
tack of typhoid tever, | spent much 
of my time in nature study and man- 
aging the Shamel ‘Trust Estat@ Farms. 

“As special counsel to the Illinois 
Department of Insurance between 
1914 and 1917 I was in immediate 
charge of the fire-insurance compa- 
nies and assisted in appraisals of se- 
curities deposited by insurance com- 
panies to guarantee payments of their 
losses in Illinois. I think I was the 





CHARLES HARMONAS SHAMEL 


at the time of his 
from the 


graduation 


University of Illinois 


first writer to use the term ‘welfare 
insurance,’ applying to what is now 
called ‘social security.’ 

“Interested in inventions, I joined 
the US Patent Office Corps as an exam- 
iner of applications for patents. Most 
of the time I was in the general chemi- 
cal division, in charge of applications 
for patents in organic chemistry. Dur- 
ing this period in Washington, I took 
special courses in patent law at the 
National University Law School, re- 
ceiving the degree of M.P.L. 

“Resigning from the Patent Office 
in 1924, I have since been engaged in 
the occasiona) practice of patent law, 
management of the Shamel Trust Es- 
tate Farms, and work on my own in- 
ventions in internal combustion en- 
gines and other lines.” 

Dr. Shamel’s bequests are guided by 
his desire to “spread among all the cit- 
izens of the United States the most pos- 
sible knowledge of what I consider the 
only true knowledge, the records and 
principles of science, including not 
only the natural sciences but more es- 
pecially the human and social scien- 
ces. These sciences, | believe, have the 
only promise that exists of making 
a better world inhabited by better, 
happier people, and, above all, how to 
accomplish this now without waiting 
for a generation 01 
funds and similar 
aids to show results. 


more for loan 
education 
This is my most 
immediate purpose. The world is now, 
I believe, passing thru the most severe 
crisis in the entire history of civiliza- 
tion and desperately needs immedi- 
ately all possible help to avoid chaos.” 


youth 
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State Survey Commissions 


DUCATIONAL surveys under leg- 

islative mandate are moving for- 
ward in several states. Joint councils 
of school and lay leaders are at work 
on long-range problems. State associa- 
tions are assisting these commissions, 
councils, and state departments of 
education with special research and 
small sam- 
pling illustrates the extent of these 
activities. 


interpretive services. A 


Connecticut— The Connecticut Edu 
cation Council has been reorganized 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
state board of education and the Con- 
necticut Education Association. Its 
functions have been defined as the dis- 
semination of facts, discussion of prob- 
lems, survey of needs, clarification of 
issues relating to legislation, and the 
coordination of activities. 

Indiana—The Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association has established a 
School Study Commission for the pur- 
pose of conducting a comprehensive 
study of Indiana schools; their financ- 
ing, and the effectiveness of their in- 
struction, 


Missouri—The Missouri Legislative 
School Survey has made tentative rec- 
ommendations for discussion at public 
The 


certific ation, 


hearings. involve teacher 
financial apportional 


method, school-district reorganization 


areas 


procedure, and the appointment of 
the county superintendent. 


Montana—Plans for the formation 
of a Montana Citizens Committee on 
Education are proceeding under the 
call of the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. All statewide organiza- 
tions and sections of the state will 
share in development of a 1949 legis- 
lative program. 


Nebraska—The Nebraska Commit- 
tee on Teacher Education has five 
subcommittees at work: administra- 
tion, ‘certification, selective recruit- 
ment, preservice, and inservice. 


New Hampshire—The first report of 
the Lay-Professional Councils in New 
Hampshire is the result of studies 
made by 12 area councils, It deals with 
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the curriculum of elementary, sec- 
ondary, adult, higher, and vocational 
education; school-district cooperation; 
extension of the program below first 
gerade and above the twelfth; finance; 





Our roffiliated 


STATE -saseccations 








and the responsibility of local, state, 
and federal agencies for the welfare of 
the schools. 

Essentials for children of all ages 
are listed as good physical and mental 
health, social and intellectual devel- 
opment, and good teachers. Educa- 
tional services of high quality are 
sought for all children of kinder- 
garten, elementary and_ highschool 
and all adults who want more 
education. The illustrations help to 
enliven the report. 


age, 


Oklahoma—A_ long-time planning 
group has been organized by the Okla- 
homa association to keep the public 
and the profession informed as to the 
work of the Oklahoma Interim Com- 
mittee. Five areas are being explored: 
curriculum, transportation, sources of 
revenue, teacher qualifications and 
welfare, and buildings and equip- 
ment. 


Pennsylvania — The Pennsylvania 
Joint State Government Commission 
has announced a seven-point program 
designed to improve public schools in 
Pennsylvania. These areas are under 
study: relationship between mandated 
teacher salaries and the newly in- 
creased state subsidies to local school 
districts; teacher supply and demand; 
vocational education; relationship of 
state-owned and tax-exempt property 
to school financing; interscholastic 
athletic competition between  high- 
schools; cooperation of other agencies; 
and codification of school laws. 


New Mexico—The State Educational 
Survey Board has arranged for a com- 
plete study covering seven different 


problems of New Mexico schools at a 
cost of $32,000. The study will include 
state, county, and district organiza- 
tion and administration; curriculum 
and instruction; teacher personnel; 


school buildings; transportation; 


finance; and higher education. 


North Carolina—The State Educa- 
tional Commission has 15 study and 
advisory groups at work on the ex- 
ploratory research needed to discover 
facts, draw tentative conclusions, and 
develop recommendations for the im- 
provement of North Carolina schools. 

The major areas include instruc- 
tion; elementary, secondary, and voca- 
tional education; exceptional children; 
pupils; personnel services; teaching 
materials; adult and teacher educa- 
tion, instructional personnel; organ- 
ization and administration; finance, 


transportation; school plants and re- 
sources, 


South Carolina—A $40,000 public- 
school survey has begun in South 
Carolina. Three months of school 
visitation are included in the program. 
‘The survey committee was authorized 
by the legislature to investigate school 
conditions and recommend improve- 
ments. 

Under consideration are the needs 
of children, youth, adults, and com- 
munities; instructional programs; 
school personnel problems; state or- 
ganization and administration; county 
and school-district organization and 
adminstration; school plants and 
equipment; transportation; and other 
areas. 


Utah—A Legislative Council of 13 
members was created by the Utah 
Legislature to prepare new legislation 
and to recommend needed amend- 
ments to present school laws. A sum of 
$40,000 was appropriated to defray 
expenses. Projects deal with building 
needs, higher institutions of learning, 
retirement systems, taxation, and new 
school legislation. 


Wisconsin—The legislature appro- 
priated $25,000 for the necessary ex- 
penses of a two-year study of the edu- 
cational system of that state. Equaliza- 
tion of the quality of educational op- 
portunity has been declared a major 
problem. Findings, recommendations, 
and proposed bills will be submitted 
to the 1949 legislature, 
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Proposed Amendments to Bylaws 

WE CALL to your special attention 
the proposed amendments to the 
NEA bylaws which appear on page 
241 of this JOURNAL. 


Group-Development Laboratory 

THE Second National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
sponsored by the NEA and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics 
with the aid of several universities, 
will be held at Bethel, Maine, June 14 
to July 3. For information, write to 
Leland P. Bradford, Division of Adult 
Education Service, NEA. 


NEA Tours 


RESFRVATIONS are being made for 
membership on the tours to be con- 
ducted by the NEA Division of Travel 
Services this summer. 

Groups will travel to the following 
regtons: Mexico, Cuba, the West In- 
dies [Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Puerto Rico], New Eng- 
land-Quebec, Eastern Cities, Rocky 
Mountain-Calilornia-Southwest, Cana- 
dian Rockies-Inland Passage-Pacific 
Northwest, Pacific Northwest-Yellow- 
stone-Canadian Rockies, Pacific 
Northwest - Yellowstone - California, 
and Pacific Northwest-California. 

Write to NEA, Division of Travel 
Service, for a folder describing the 
tour area in which you are interested. 
A general folder is also available. Bib- 
liographies on the tour area will be 
sent with application receipts. 


1948 NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership 


THE development of leadership that 
will help to achieve the goals of the 
Victory Action Program will be em- 
phasized at the 1948 NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership to be held at 
American University in Washington, 
D. C., July 26-August 20. 

The training will include work in 
parliamentary law, school law, public 
speaking, journalism and public rela- 
tions, history and structure of our 
united education associations, the art 
of leadership, and planning for next 
vear’s program. 

An increasing number of local and 
state associations are making it a reg- 
ular practice to send their incoming 
presidents to this institute, paying all 
or part of their expenses. College cred- 
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it may be earned. Those interested 
should write immediately to the edi- 
tor, NEA JOURNAL. 


NEA International Relations Committee 


THis NEA committee has com- 
pleted arrangements with the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace to take over the sponsorship 
of international relations clubs in the 
secondary schools of the United States 
and Canada. 

The committee is also working on 
plans for assembling an exhibit ol 
classroom materials used in teaching 
about the United Nations. Fifty-seven 
identical exhibits will be shipped to 
the member states of the UN. Sug- 
gestions as to unusually good work on 
this topic should be sent to the com- 
mittee at NEA headquarters. 


Report to the Public 


Our Teachers is the title of the 
Annual Report of the Profession to 
the Public issued by the Executive 
Secretary of the NEA, Willard E. Giv- 
ens. The report sketches the progress 
which has been made toward the ele- 
vation of teaching to the full stature 
of a profession. Copies have been sent 
to every daily newspaper, lay maga- 
zine, and radio station in the United 
States. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


THe NEA Safety Commission an- 
nounces publication of five bulletins: 

Cars for Driving Instruction sug- 
gests policies and standards for ac- 
quiring and administering the use 
of automobiles for highschool driving 
instruction. [24p; 30¢| 

The High-School Principal and Safe- 
ty—[32p; 35¢] and The Physical Edu- 
cation Instructor and Safety [48p; 
50¢| provide guides for highschool 
safety programs. 

Safety Education in Rural Schools 
is the first of a series of bulletins pre- 
pared in cooperation with the NEA 
Department of Rural 
[36p; 35¢] 

Second bulletin in the rural series 


Education. 


is Safety in Farm Mechanics and with 
Farm Machines, designed for use by 
teachers, supervisors of vocational 


agriculture, and others working with 
farm groups. [3lp; 35¢] 


: 
Order from NEA, 120] 16th St. N. 
iV., Washingion 6, D. C. Discounts; 2- 
g copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 
or more, 3314°%. Orders which amount 
| 


to $1 or less must be accompanied by 
cash, 



























FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


NEA Representative Assembly, 1948: 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9. 


Federal-aid bills: S472 and HR2953. 


Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund: Page 229 
of this JOURNAL. 


American Education Week 1948: Theme: 
“Strengthening the Foundations of Free- 
dom.” For daily topics, see page 172, 
March 1948 JOURNAL. 


NEA executive officers and headquarters 
division directors: Page 193. 

NEA membership, February 29, 1948: 
126,663, an alltime high. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. | 


Victory Action Program Goals: JOURNAL, 
September 1947, page 501; NEA Hand- 
book and Manual, 1947, pages 18-60. 





NEA Platform and Resolutions: Hand- | 
book, pages 389-96. 


NEA departments: 29. Complete infor- 
mation, Handbook, pages 325-66. 


NEA committees, commissions, and coun- 
cils; 24. Handbook, pages 295-324. 





New NEA and departmental publications: 
Watch this page and “NEA Depart- 
ments” each month. 


World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Leaflet of information free from 
NEA, 


Affiliated associations: State, 52. Local, 
2177. See page 287 of the Proceedings, 
1947, for information about affiliating. 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privi- 
leges and a year’s subscription to THE 


SOIBIAL. FS oom 9:0:0:9.0,0:58 b> Das oda — a ates 


Special—including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to THe 
JourNAL, the Research Bulletin, and the 











Proceedings 

Life—full privileges for life, including 
THE JourNAL, the Research Bulletin, 
and the Proceedings ..............$100 | 
or $10 annually for 10 years 
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NEA Higher-Education Conference 


Tue conference on higher educa- 
tion sponsored by the NEA in Chicago 
March 22-25 brought together approx- 
imately 500 educational leaders from 
all types of accredited colleges and uni- 
versities thruout the nation. Among 
problems considered were those in the 
fields of finance, student personnel, 
curriculum, faculty, and organization. 


New Horizons 


Tuirty-FIvVE hundred delegates are 
expected to attend the fifty-third an- 
nual convention of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, to be held in 
Kansas City, Mo., April 19-23. The 
theme is “New Horizons in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.” 


Rural Conference 


Tue Third Atlantic Conference on 
Rural Life and Education will be held 
at Greenville, S. C., May 6 to 8. Or- 
ganized around the general theme, 
“What Is Right for Rural Life and 
Education” this conference will give 
opportunity for first-hand study of 
ways in which people in rural com- 
munities use every available resource 
in providing educational programs 
broadly adapted to their needs. 


Reorganized Art Association 


Tue National Art Education Asso- 
ciation, the reorganized Art Depart- 
ment of the NEA, adopted a new con- 
stitution at the Atlantic City meeting. 
The first meetings of the council of 
the new association were held in At- 
lantic City and plans were made for 
further development. A policy and 
research committee was also formed. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


THE annual business meetings of 
the Department will be held during 
the NEA Convention in Cleveland, 
on Monday, July 5, in the Music Hall. 

Business will be transacted by a 
representative assembly consisting of 
delegates from affiliated local associa- 
tions and state departments of class- 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Retiring AASA President 
Herold Hunt,  superin- 
tendent of schools, Chi- 
cago [left], hands the 
gavel to the new presi- 
dent, Superintendent Wil- 
lard E. Goslin of Minne- 
apolis. 


OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 








room teachers. Each affliated local 
association of the NEA shall be en- 
titled to elect one delegate and one 
alternate to the representative assem- 
bly for each 100 of its members, or 
major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the NEA, and who are 
classroom teachers. 

Each state shall be entitled to elect 
one delegate and one alternate to the 
representative assembly for each :100 
of its members, or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members of 
the NEA and who are classroom teach- 
ers, up to 500 such active members, 
and thereafter one delegate and one 
alternate for each 500 or major frac- 
tion thereof. 

Only active members of the NEA 
who are classroom teachers shall be 
eligible to vote in election of delegates 
in state or local affiliated association. 

The presidents of all affiliated local 
associations entitled to representation 
will be furnished full information and 
instructions from the national office 
about May 15. Around the same time, 
the presidents of state departments of 
classroom teachers or the advisory- 
council members [in those states not 
having a department of classroom 
teachers] will be furnished full in- 
structions for state delegates. 

On Tuesday evening, July 6, the 
annual classroom-teacher banquet will 
be held. Since attendance at the ban- 
quet must be limited, tickets should 
be purchased early. 


National Conference—For informa- 
tion about the conference to be held 
by the department, July 12-23, at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, write to Hilda Maehling, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Public Relations in Secondary Schools 

Tue February Bulletin of the Sec- 
ondary-School Principals will be use- 
ful to those who want to inform the 
public with regard to purposes, pro- 
grams, and problems of the schools. 
240p. $1. Order from the NASSP. 


Official Report, AASA Convention 


THE Official Report of the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators is avail- 
able thru the AASA. $1.50. 


The Expanding Role of Education 


THE 26th Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, geared to the demands now 
laid upon education by our world, was 
officially presented at the Atlantic 
City convention February 24. 484p. 
$3. Order from AASA., 


Order from the department con- 
cerned, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Discounts: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 
3314%. Orders which amount to $1 
or less must be accompanied by cash. 
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Tue Association’s departments are of great im- now 29 departments; over a dozen have full- 
portance in NEA growth and service. There are lime executive secretaries at NEA headquarters. 
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1 Membership as of August 31, 1947. & Membership as of July 31, 1947. Includes © Membership as of September 1947. 14 Membership as of October 1, 1947. 
2 Membership as of May 81, 1947. 35 institutional members who were undis- ™ Membership as of June 1947. Includes 48 Membership as of July 31, 1947. See 
3 Membership for the calendar year 1947. tributed by state. members in United States possessions similar tables in earlier Journals as 
Includes 5670 members who paid dues 7 Membership as of September 10, 1947. who were undistributed. follows: December 1946, page 597; 
for the year 1947; 17 honorary members; 8 Membership as of October 28, 1947. 12 Membership as of June 1947. November 1945, page 160; September 
172 life or 25-year members; and one 9 Membership as of June 30,1947. Includes ™ Membership as of December 31, 1947. 1944, page 148. | 
siz-year member. 1341 student members and 366 schooland ™ Membership as of June 1947. Includee 87 
4 Membership for the calendar year 1946 institutional members who were undis- library memberships not distributed by 
& Membership as of September 25, 1947. tributed by states states. | 
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Ils Your Child Ready for School? 


IN ORDER to acquaint parents who 
send their children to school for the 
first time with some things that will 
help to insure success in the classroom, 
we prepared a booklet, Js Your Child 
Ready for School? 

Ihe booklet contains information 
on today’s school, what the home and 
school can expect of each other, things 
that a first-grader shouid be able to 
do for himself, protecting the child's 
health, how to register the child, what 
happens during the first days at 
school, school attendance, when to 
keep the child home, the curriculum, 
persons the parent should meet, and 
similar pertinent topics. 

Late last spring a “Get-Acquainted 
lea’ was held in each of the elemen- 
tary schools. Parents of preschool chil- 
dren were invited to attend. They 
were given copies of the booklet and 
their questions were answered by the 
teachers. 

During this year the booklet has 
been given to all parents entering 
their children in the. elementary 
schools here for the first time. 

We have found the booklet helpful 
in gaining the cooperation of parents. 
It is also an excellent medium for im- 
proving public relations.—HARVEY A. 
SMITH, superintendent of schools, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


Greek Chorus a la 1948 


OvuR morning activities, in charge 
of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils, begin 
with choral recitations by the chil- 
dren seated at their desks. Every child 
keeps a “wise saying” notebook in 
which two or three selections are en- 
tered monthly. They are not read with 
the thought of memorization, but in 
a short time that’s what occurs. 

Our present schedule includes Wil- 
lard Johnson’s Do You Want To Be 
Happy and Free? {Personal Growth 
Leaflet 3129; available from the 
NEA at I¢ each, no orders for less 
than 25¢; cash to accompany orders 
for $1 or less]; Sanskrit translation, 
“Salutation to the Dawn”; excerpts 
from the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence; and = fohn 
Fever.” 


Masefield’s ‘Sea 


Daily practice in choral recitation 
gives smoothness to holiday programs 
which cannot be achieved when pre- 
paring something v_vecially for one 
occasion. Distribution of the Personal 
Growth Leaflets at these meetings 
makes an interesting carry-home item, 
and the child-leader may then invite 
adult choral participation. The most 
timorous of children readily lead in 
these chorals.—-IONE RIGGS, Artesia, 
New Mexico. 


Meaningful Experiences in Mathematics 


EACH of my classes in mathematics 
has certain board space reserved for 
display of its work. The, pupils, great- 
ly interested, vie with one another 


NS ee cee _co—oe~ coe eee ee a ae 


The soldiers of the next slaughter 
called “‘war’’—and the civilians 
also—will have exactly as much 
chance for heroism and glory as 
cattle in the Chicago stockyards. 


—BRUCE BARTON 
EEE 
for exhibits that are both interest- 
ing and meaningful. 

When we were studying percentage 
in the seventh grade, the students 
made posters, booklets, or charts 
showing the many ways percentage is 
used in everyday life. They clipped 
articles and pictures from newspapers 
and magazines and from bulletins 
connected with their parents’ busi- 
ness. They gained a surprising amount 
of information from their parents in 
connection with the way percentage 
fitted into their everyday work. 

We decided that certain percent- 
ages are used so frequently that we 
should know them as well as we do 
the multiplication tables. The next 
suggestion was to make banners show- 
ing the common percent equivalents 
in the fraction, decimal, and percent 
forms. Some of the students, slow in 
mathematics but talented in art, made 
most attractive cloth banners in the 
school colors, 

These equivalents, after being re- 
viewed and seen in the room for a 
time, became very familiar to the stu- 
dents. And the learning was fun.— 
CHARITY JANE GODFREY, teacher, Wel- 
don Junior Highschool, Abington 
Township, Pennsylvania. 


Teacher Recruitment via Storytelling 

Last year I wished to relieve‘a see 
ond-grade teacher for a short time 
each day so that she might do speech- 
correction work thruout the grades. 
I hit upon the plan of having those 
highschool girls who assist our teacher- 
librarian tell or read stories in the 
second grade during that time. 

After the girls were given a short 
training course they began the story 
hour and did a superb job. 

At the close of the school year the 
girls gave a party for the class and 
invited me to be present. In talking 
with them I found that they had en- 
joyed the work so much that they 
planned to become teachers.—c. P. 
TITUS, superintendent of schools, Belle- 
vue, Washington. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


‘To EMPHASIZE the necessity for ade- 
quate details, accuracy, care, and pre- 
cise wording in giving directions I 
sometimes ask my pupils to draw sim- 
ple, free-hand geometrical designs and 
then to write the directions for draw- 
ing them. 

The test of the written directions 
comes when one member of the class 
goes to the board and reproduces the 
design from the written directions 
read to him. If he can execute the 
design without hesitation and with- 
out asking questions, we are fairly 
certain that the directions were sufh- 
ciently clear.—CLAUDE BERG, Wrangell, 
Alaska. 


Visualizing the UN 


Our ninth- grade _ social - science 
classes planned a program designed to 
enable us to visualize the purposes 
and workings of the UN. On the floor 
of the gymnasium the students pre- 
sented a living diagram of the main 
bodies of the organization, such as 
the Security Council, the General As- 
sembly, the Secretariat. 

‘The program took the form of an 
imaginative trip of a father and son 
to each of these. As the two went 
from one to the other, the father 
explained the work of each group and 
the latter demonstrated its work. The 
visual representation of the all-im- 
portant UN organizations was help- 
ful.—JOHN ARTHUR BROWN AND MAR- 
GUERITE MANN, H. B. Ellison Junior 
Highschool, Wenatchee, Washington. 
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Resolve to edge in a little 
reading every day, if it is but a 
single sentence. If you can give 
15 minutes a day, it will make 
itself felt at the end of the year. 

—HORACE MANN 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR APRIL 


Unseen Harvests, a Treasury of 
Teaching, edited by Claude M. Fuess 
and Emory S. Basford. This volume 
is an anthology of literature about 
teachers and teaching. In it, modern 
educators like Mark Van Doren and 
Jacques Barzun have their say, and 
famous teachers like William Lyon 
Phelps, Bliss Perry, and Mary Ellen 
Chase give us stimulating comments 
on their profession. There are ex- 
cerpts from the memoirs of such men 
as Edward Gibbon, Sean O’Casey, 
Clarence Darrow, Arthur Machen, 
and W. B. Yeats. 

The essayists and philosophers who 
have written about education are 
there—men like Lamb, Emerson, Ed- 
man, Santayana, and Newman. There 
are humorists and satirists, such as 
James Thurber, Stephen Leacock, and 
Max Beerbohm. 

“Mr. Chips” is there, “The Last 
Class,” and many other famous school 
scenes from novels like Nicholas Nick- 
leby; The Way of All Flesh; Look 
Homeward, Angel; and A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man. 

The poets have also had much to 
say about teachers and schools. The 
book includes passages from the writ- 
ings of Whittier and Whitman, Ar- 
nold and Kipling, Dante and James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

The contents have a wide range. 
The selections have been chosen to re- 
lect different periods and attitudes. 
Some are erudite; some are not. Every 
teacher will find diversion and inspi- 
ration in this collection of stories, 
poems, and opinions. 

“No one can dip into this anthol- 
ogy,” say the editors, “without mak- 
ing again the discovery that teachers 
as a group possess to a high degree the 
virtues of idealism, selfsacrifice, and 
human sympathy. Furthermore, it can 
do teachers no harm to peruse some 
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of that criticism, implied or direct, 
which they need as a corrective to the 
perils inherent in their autocratic po- 
sitions.” 

Unseen Harvests is published by 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 1947. 678p. $5. 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1947 
Tue American Library Association 
has chosen by vote of its members the 
50 books of 1947 most worthy of the 
attention of the presentday reader, 
the not necessarily of permanent 
value. They are: 


Fiction 


Brace, The Garreison Chronicle 
Burns, The Gallery 

Davidson, The Steeper Cliff 
Duncan, Gus the Great 
Guthrie, The Big Sky 

Haines, Command Decision 
Hobson, Gentleman’s Agreement 
Lewis, Kingsblood Royal 
Roberts, Lydia Bailey 

Spence, Vain Shadow 

Stone, Adversary in the House 
Walker, The Quarry 

Williams, House Divided 


Non-Fiction 
Brooks, The Times of Melville and Whitman 
Butterfield, The American Past 
Byrnes, Speaking Frankly 
Canby, American Memoir 
Colum, Life and the Dream 
Commission on Freédom of the Press, A Free 

and Responsible Press 

Conant, On Understanding Science 
Crum, Behind the Silken Curtain 
Dallin, Forced Labor in Soviet Russia 
Dean, The U. 8. and Russia 
DeVoto, Across the Wide Missouri 
Fischer, Gandhi and Stalin 
Frost, Steeple Bush 
Gunther, /nside U. S. A. 
Johnson, Soviet Russia Since the War 
Johnson, William Allen White’s America 
Kantor, But Look the Morn 
Keith, Three Came Home 
Lauterbach, Danger from the East 
Lecomte du Noiiy, Human Destiny 
Levi, Christ Stopped at Eboli 
Levin, My Father’s House 
Lundberg Modern Woman: The Lost Sex 
Matthiessen, The James Family 
Mauldin, Back Home 
Meyer, Peace or Anarchy 





The manner in which one single 
ray of light, one single precious 
hint, will clarify and energize the 
whole mental life of him who re- 
ceives it is among the most won- 
derful and heavenly of intellec- 
tual phenomena. 
—Arnold Bennett 


Millis, This Is Pearl! The United States 
and japan—1941 

Morison, The Battle of the Atlantic 

Mott, Golden Multitudes 

Murphy, Logbook for Grace 

Nevins, Ordeal of the Union [2 vols.] 

Paul, Linden on the Saugus Branch 

President’s Committee on Civil Rights, To 
Secure These Rights 

Shirer, End of a Berlin Diary 

Vaylor, Richer by Asia . 
loynbee, A Study of History [abridged ] 

West, The Meaning of Treason 


NATIONAL BEST SELLERS OF 1947 

THe following list of best sellers is 
taken from Publishers Weekly for 
January 24, 1948. The titles are ar- 
ranged according to sales in book- 
stores, unless otherwise indicated. 
Publication dates are given in brack- 
ets. 


Best sellers are not. always best 
books. Teachers are especially inter- 
ested in noting best-seller lists as evi- 
dence of popular interest and taste. 


Non-Fiction 

Liebman, Peace of Mind. [ Mar. 1946] Simon 
and Schuster. 270,669. 

Kieran, editor, Information Please Almanac, 
1947. [Jan. 1947] Garden City Publishing 
Co, 300,000. [Includes coupon sales.] 

Gunther, Inside U. S. A. [May 1947] Harper. 
187,000. 

Toynbee, A Study of History. [Mar. 1947] 
Oxford University Press. 123,000. 

Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, [Oct. 1947] Har- 
per. 125,000. 

Lecomte du Noiiy, Human Destiny, [Feb. 
1947] Longmans, Green. 105,000. 

MacDonald, The Fgg and I. [Oct. 1945] 
Lippincott. 101,138. 

Butterfield, The American Past. [Oct. 1947] 
Simon and Schuster. 68,000. 

Boni, editor, The Fireside Book of Folk 
Songs. [Oct. 1947] Simon and Schuster. 
68,000. 

Marshall, Together. [Nov. 1946] Tupper and 
Love. 59,156. 


Fiction 

Janney, The Miracle of the Bells. [Sept. 
1946] Prentice-Hall. 240,000. 

Costain, The Moneyman. [July 1947] Dou 
bleday. 185,000. 

Hobson, Gentleman’s Agreement. [Feb. 1947] 
Simon and Schuster. 172,615. 

Roberts, Lydia Bailey. [Jan. 1947] Double 
day. 

Yerby, The Vixens. [Apr. 1947] Dial Press. 
152,706. 

Steinbeck, The Wayward Bus. [Feb. 1947] 
Viking Press. 520,000. [Includes additional 
sales. | 

Williams, House Divided. [Sept. 1947] 
Houghton, Mifflin. 125,000. 

Lewis, Kingsblood Royal. [ May 1947} Ran 
dom House. 115,000. 

Davenport, East Side, West Side. [Oct. 1947] 
Scribner. 111,000. 

Shellabarger, Prince of Foxes. [July 1917] 
Little, Brown. 107,000. 
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Suggestions for Health Education 


HIS article is based upon the re- 

search and recommendations of the 
Visual Education Committee of the 
Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
an NEA department; Pauline B. Wil- 
liamson, chairman, 


American Association § for 


Iwo excellent sources of visual ma- 
terial for use in health and _ physical- 
education classes are Films in Health 
and Physical Education and Educa- 
tional Films in Sports. Both may be 
obtained from the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Films in Health and Physical Education 
includes a selected list of films with the 
producer’s name and address, neces- 
sary technical information, and brief 
descriptions, A section of recent basic 
references in audio-visual instruction, 
sources of films and filmstrips, and 
state and local resources is also in- 
cluded. Single copies, 25¢. 

Educational Films in Sports gives com- 
plete information about films in all of 
the major sports and also an appraisal 
of each prepared by a group of quali- 
fied individuals. Single copies, includ- 
ing supplements for five years, 50¢. 


16MM SOUND FILMS 
All films listed here are 16mm, 
sound, black and white, unless other- 
wise specified. In the following list, 
“e”’ stands for elementary school; “j” 
for junior highschool; 


highschool. 


Joan Avoids a Cold—Story of a girl 
who worked to keep from getting 
colds. [e] Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, III. 
Color. 

Two Little Rats and How They Grew— 
A nutrition education experience il- 
lustrated by a rat-feeding demonstra- 
tion. [upper e] Dairy Council of St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Mo. Color. 

Mosquito—Public Enemy—US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture production, show- 
ing the life history of species which 
cause malaria and yellow fever. [upper 
e, j, 8] Castle Films, Div. United World 
Films, 445 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 


“s” for senior 
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About Faces—Stresses the value of 
early and regular dental care. Nutri- 
tion and mouth hygiene are also in- 
cluded. [j, s] US Public Health Service 
—order from your local or state health 
department. Color. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 





Your Children's Eyes. Your Children's 
Ears—The first film shows rest, recrea- 
tion, and food necessary to healthy 
eyesight. Animated diagrams depict 
physiology and care of the eyes. The 
second explains the physiology of the 
ear in detail and shows that all too tre- 
quently loss of hearing is due to care- 
lessness or ignorance. [s] British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Your Eyes. Your Ears—Adapted from 
the above films, for younger children. 





AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 

Two recent and highly valu- 
able publications for teachers 
concerned about improving 
their teaching thru audio-visual 
materials are: 

Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching. 546p. Dry- 
den Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. $4.25. 

Noel, Elizabeth G. and Leon- 
ard, J. Paul. Foundations for 
Teacher Education in Audio- 
Visual Instruction. 63p. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C. 75¢. 


Just Out—The Principal and 
Audio-Visual Education. Order 
from NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 1201 
l6th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., and be one step ahead in 
elementary education, Single 
copies, $1. 


Nn at 


fe, }] Young America Films, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Care of the New-Born Baby—Shows 
how to hold, dress, bathe, and feed a 
new-born baby. Produced by US Office 
of Education. [s] Castle Films, Div. 
United World Films, 445 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The Human Skin—Shows the construc- 
tion and function of human skin and 
how the skin regulates body tempera- 
ture. Care and cleanliness in preserv- 
ing natural beauty and health are 
stressed. [j, s] Bray Studios, 728 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Basketball— Coach Branch Mc- 
Craken, Indiana University, presents 
the fundamentals of basketball. Con- 
fined strictly to demonstration of 
passes, dribbling, evasion, guarding. 
[j, s} Coronet Instructional Films, Cor- 
onet Building, Chicago 1, Il. 


FILMSTRIPS 

First Aid—Produced in collaboration 
with American Red Cross. Shows what 
should be done before the doctor ar- 
rives to minimize the danger of per- 
manent injury or death. [s] 35mm, 
sound, Safety Zone Headquarters, Rm 
100, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Good Health Series—Series of six in- 
cludes You and Your Clothes, Pesky— 
The Cold Bug, You and Your Food, 
Your Posture—Good or Bad, Bacteria— 
Good and Bad, Insect Pests and Dis- 
ease. [upper e, j] 35mm. Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

A Day with Bobby and Ellen—Series of 
five includes Getting Ready for Bed, 
Getting Ready for School, A Day in 
School, After School Hours, At Home 
in the Evening. [e] 35mm. Audio- 
Visual Division, Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Food and Nutrition—Series of five in- 
cludes The Essentials of Diet, Eat 
Well! Live Well!, The Nutrients in 
Food, How Food Is Digested, Con- 
sumer Problems in Nutrition. [j] 
35mm. Audio-Visual Division, Popu- 
lar Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Your Health and Your Teeth — Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. Includes a 
visit to the dentist every six months, 
adequate diet, and daily oral hygiene. 
je] 35mm. Society of Visual Education, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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NEA BYLAWS 





Tue following proposed amend- 
ments are to be acted upon by the 
1948 Representative Assembly. Notice 
was served at the Cincinnati meeting. 
Words or phrases in italics are to be 
added; those in brackets, deleted. 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 3 

Ihe dues of an active member shall be 
[$3] $5, effective beginning 1948-49, or [$5] 
$/0 annually or [$100] $/50 for a Life Mem- 
bership. Active members shall be entitled to 
attend all meetings of the Association and 
its several departments, to vote for delegates 
to the Representative Assembly, and to hold 
office. Those who pay annual dues of [$3] 
$5, effective beginning 1948-49, shall be en- 
titled to receive the “Journal.” Those who 
pay annual dues of [$5] $/0 shall be entitled 
to receive, in addition to the “Journal,” the 
“Research Bulletins” and the volume of 
“Proceedings.” Those who pay [$100] $150 
become members for life without payment of 
additional dues and are entitled to receive 
the “Journal,” the “Research Bulletins,” and 
the volume of “Proceedings”; provided that 
the NEA Executive Committee is hereby au- 
thorized and instructed to make special pro- 
vision from NEA funds to safeguard the state 
program in any unified dues 
where the increase in NEA dues would work 
undue hardship. (Moved by Mary 
West Virginia; seconded by Ila M 
\rkansas.) 


state having 


Titus, 
Nixon, 


ARTICLE H, SECTION | (D) 
The Executive Committee shall 
[nine] eleven members as follows: the presi- 


consist of 


dent of the Association, the junior past-pres- 
ident, the first vicepresident, the treasurer, 
elected for a term of three years, the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, two members 
elected by and from the Board of Directors 
for the term of two years, and [two] four 
members elected by the Representative As- 
sembly for the term of two years. A director 
elected to the Executive Committee shall con- 
tinue as a member of the Board of Directors. 
(Moved by Mary Titus, West Virginia; sec- 
onded by Ila M. Nixon, Arkansas.) 
ARTICLE XI, SECTION 2 

In all voting on proposed amendments to 
the Charter, Bylaws, and Standing Rules, 
written ballots shall be used whenever 200 
members of the Representative Assembly by 
petition [or by standing vote] filed with the 
executive secretary at the first business. meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly shall in- 
dicate that ballot voting is desired. In case a 
petition for secret ballot is signed by at 
least 200 members of the Representative As- 
sembly and filed with the Executive Secretary 
he shall arrange for written ballots in ac- 
cordance with the petition. State delegations 
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AN EVENT OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE 


WALTER FE. HAGER 
[right], president, 
Wilson ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. 
C., was elected presi- 
dent at Atlantic City 
of the newly-formed 
American Association 
of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education. George 
W. Diemer [left], pres- 
ident, Central Mis- 
souri State College, 
Warrensburg, retiring 
president of the 
American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, 
directed plans during 
the past year which 
led to the formation 
at Atlantic City of the association, 
which bands together the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
National Association of Teacher Ed- 
ucation Institutions in Metropolitan 
Districts, and the National Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Departments of 
Education. 

It is estimated that institutions be- 
longing to the new association pre- 
pare approximately 75% of the teach- 
ers of the United States. The unity of 
effort in accreditation, research, pub- 


may vote by ballot on all other 
business. 


matters of 
rhe results shall be announced by 
the chairman of each delegation as the roll 
of states is called; such vote to be determined 
by the actual number of delegates present at 
such meeting and voting. Upon the request 
of three delegates any state delegation must 
vote by ballot. (Proposed by the Committee 
on Bylaws and Rules.) 





NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





ARKANSAS—Horace Williamson 

CALIFORNIA—Joyce Handley, Alma Kinkade, 
Nathan Kravetz, Julia G. Merrell, Helen E. 
Wells, Bernadine C. Wierson 

CoLorapo—Mary L. Everett 

Connecticut—Harold C. Allen, 
King 

DELAWARE—Jane B. Phillips 


Marian C. 


District OF CoLUMBIA—Marion T. Wright 
IpAHO—S. R. Bjorkman 
ILLINois—W. F. Bealer, Darrell R. Blodgett, 


Raymond M. Cook, Howard W. Hightower, 

Lela Lockett, Mildred Morgan, Anna M. 

Pemberton, George T. Wilkins 
INDIANA—Florence Chezem, Doris H. Riner 
Kansas—Doris Linville, W. C. Fleming 
LouisiaNA—Beatrice Davis, Elva Rugg 





lication, and other services which will 
result from the merger is certain to 
have a favorable effect upon the teach- 
ing profession and upon education. 

Dean William S. Taylor, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, is vicepresident of the new 
group. Secretary-treasurer is President 
Charles W. Hunt of the State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, New York. Asso- 
ciate secretary is Warren C. Lovinger, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York. 


MAINE—Payson Smith 

MARYLAND—Charles W. Morgan, 
Van Pool 

MINNESOTA—Albert B. Morris 

MissouriI—Lloyd L. Dill, Arthur E. 
Wade C. Norman 

NEBRASKA—Ruth Dickinson, F. 

New JersEyY—Frank DeMartine 

New York—Albert R. Connors, John A. Pet 
menter, William L. Ransom 

NortTH CAROLINA—Samuel P. Geralds, Edna 
Mae McDonald, Helen Snider 

NortH DaAkota—Clara D. Brown 

Ount1o--Louise Flickinger, E. R. Malone, Har- 
old C. McCord 

OrEGON—Edna M. Fery 

PENNSYLVANIA—Christine A. Dickinson, Ar- 
thur F. Nicholson, Marguerite E. Welsh 

RHODE IsLAND—Evelyn L. Murdock 

‘TENNESSEE—Oren M. Cooper 

Texas—J. Ross Jones, C. D. 
Wootan 

UtaH—Eleanor Volberding 

VERMONT—N. Richard Butler 

VIRGINIA—Madaline K. Remmlein 

WASHINGTON—Angelo J. Manousos, Josephine 
M. Storment 

WEsT VirGiniA—Louis R. Potts 


Gerald M 


Jordan, 


A. Schweize1 


Landolt, E. A. 


[Continued on page 243] 
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the Metal from Heaven 


from which automobiles grew 


“Ba-en-pet,” the ancient Egyptians called it, “the metal 
from heaven.” 


It was iron — wonderful stuff which they first found in 


meteorites and from which they made crude tools. 


Man took centuries figuring out ways to get better metals 
from iron ore — to make different kinds of iron and steel 
for different uses. 


Even when the first automobile appeared, our iron and 
steel left much to be desired. Axles, gears, bushings and 


other metal parts too often gave way in service. 


It was plain that if cars were to improve, the science of 
metallurgy would have be developed considerably, 
since iron and steel make up 80% of an automobile. So, 
General Motors set up special laboratories for the study 
of metallurgy, being one of the first to do so. 


From this laboratory have come new methods of testing, 
using and even making metals. Where once there were 
only two alloys of steel, now the engine may contain half a 
dozen different kinds of iron or steel, while various gears 
throughout the car — rear axle, transmission and so on — 


are being made of their own special kinds of steel. 


All told, there are more than 70 special alloys of iron and 
steel used in a modern GM car. 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH «+ GM DIESEL 














The result is to make the whole car better — stronger, 
more dependable, much more free from breakdown and 
repair, generally a much better “buy” for the money. 


This is just one example of General Motors leadership in 
producing more and better things for more peopie — 
things with bigger value. 


For it’s truer than ever in this 40th anniversary year of 
General Motors — you can’t beat GM for real value. 
FOR MORE PEOPLE“‘ 


Ge AND BETTER THINGS ) 


S aaitenamiaendeiinanentiamnoineensateecsanesmnsiaehainaimenel — auntie ae | 


Gives: More Volue rid 








On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 400 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him/ 


BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 


Vand Pe TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys 
a 


nd Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet,’ 


‘Research looks to New Horizons,** 


may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-206-G, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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‘WORD FROM THE STATES 


National Council of Chief State School 
Officers 


Tue following officers were elected 
at the annual session of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
held in Los Angeles: president, John 
H. Bosshart, New Jersey; vicepresi- 
dent, Clyde A. Erwin, North Caro- 
lina; secretary, Ralph B. Jones, Arkan- 
sas; members of the executive commit- 
tee: J. F. Hines, South Dakota; Eu- 
vene B. Elliott, Michigan; Edgar Ful- 
ler, New Hampshire; Mildred Bray, 
Nevada; Burgin E. Dossett, Tennes- 
see. 








California Study Groups 


A NEW study-group program is be- 
ing developed under the sponsorship 
of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, the California Congress of Par- 
ents and ‘Teachers, and the school 
trustees association of the state. The 
purpose is to create a better under- 
standing of the methods used in teach- 
ing the social studies. The goal is 1000 
study groups on a statewide basis. 


A Century of Education 


Tue public schools of Massillon, 
Ohio, are celebrating their one-hun- 
dredth anniversary this year. Special 
commencement exercises for June 4 
are being planned to conclude the cen- 
tennial year. 


Educational Testing Service 

THE testing offices of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carne- 
gie Foundation, and the American 
Council on Education [including the 
Cooperative Test Service and the ACE 
Psychological Examination] have been 
merged to form a new non-profit or- 
ganization, the Educational Testing 


Service. Inquiries may be addressed to 
the Educational ‘Testing. Service, Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





The Children's Crusade 

Tue American Overseas Aid-United 
Nations Appeal for Children cam- 
paign is still being conducted in many 
communities of the United States. 

AOA has been described as the ap- 
plication of the community-chest idea 
to our American agencies engaged in 
relief in needy countries. Forty na- 
tions are conducting the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children pursuant 
to a resolution of the UN General As- 
sembly. 

For information write AOA-UNAC 
headquarters, 39 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Medical Literature Exchange 
Unesco and the American Medical 
Library Association have created a 
multi-lateral exchange service for 
medical literature which is intended 
to help alleviate the lack of urgently 
needed medical periodicals and books 
in war-devastated countries. American 
medical libraries will send lists of 
available duplicate material to Unes- 
co, which will distribute the lists to 

non-American medical libraries. 


Unesco Seminars 

THREE Unesco educational semi- 
nars, each for a period of six weeks, 
will be held this summer bringing to- 
gether outstanding educators from all 
parts of the world. The first will con- 
cern teacher education and will be 
held in or near London. The second 
on childhood education is planned for 
Prague. The third on teaching about 
the UN and its specialized agencies 
will be held at Adelphi College, Gar- 

[Continued on page 244] 
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Howard D. McEachen, 
principal of Shawnee 
Mission Highschool, 
Merriam, Kansas, dis- 
cusses teaching as a 
career with ihose sen- 
iors who plan to be 
teachers. [Collum 


Photo] 


She Lit a Candle 


RecentLy I found a paper con- 
taining several stanzas called “My 
leacher.” My tather’s 
signed at the bottom. 


namic Was 


As I read it, I wondered about 
the teacher who had inspired him 


to write, “Every bit of learning 
was a step to nobler truth.” 
We read articles on what a 


teacher ought to be. But here was 
a teacher who had inspired her 
pupil, who had transmitted to him 
a love of learning and the start of 
a discipline necessary to attain 
wisdom. 


“She told us to dream dreams 
and build ourselves a great plan 
of life, full of joy and vision.” Did 
my father dream that someday he 
would sit in the US Senate? 


She told him, “In helping others, 
you help yourself.” She taught him 
to “think, to breathe, to feel; to get 
rid of fear and ignorance and go 
out and do.” 


My father as a young man 
painted houses, worked in lumber 
camps, earned his way thru col- 
lege, and finally received his law 
degree. Certainly he put into prac- 
tice the lesson learned from her 
that “no task was drudgery but 
an opportunity for growth.” 

What was this teacher like who 
helped mold my father’s ideals? 
‘The verses told me: “Glad and 
joyous was she. She had enthusiasm 
—the Greek fire of the soul.” 

When I told my father about 
coming across these verses, his face 
lighted up. “Now there was a fine 
teacher,” he said. “She took such 
a personal interest in her students. 
Why, she would come and sit with 
us when we had some difficulty 
and help us with our work.” 


He had written the poem during 
his first year of college, upon hear- 
ing of her death. Remembering all 
she had done for him, he had grate- 
fully tried to put his feelings on 
paper. 

Henry van Dyke says that a truly 
great teacher “lights many candles 
which in later years will shine 
back to cheer him.” 


This teacher, with her enthusi- 
asm, understanding, and love of 
teaching, gave a boy confidence 
in himself, faith in his ability to 
succeed honestly in life. ‘This 
teacher truly lit a candle, 


—Elisabeth Wiley, daughter of 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin. 
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N. Y. Close 
this seminar will be 


the UN. 


den City, cooperation in 


maintained with 


Student Art Exchange Program 
AN INTERNATIONAL student art pro- 
eram has undertaken by the 


\merican Junior Red Cross and the 
aster Art 


information, thru pictures, on the way 


been 


\ssociation to exchange 


children live in many countries. 
Selected 


senio1 


paintings by 
highschool 


junior and 


students from all 
Inited States were displayed 
American National Red Cross 
headquarters February 12. The paint- 
ings were representative of more than 
2000 from 190 American 


schools to be sent abroad to schools in 


over the | 
at the 


selected 


Czechoslovakia, Sweden, France, and 


Venezuela. Schools in these countries 
will send to the United States pictures 


done by students. 








PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Over the Top 


UNpeR the Victory 
NEA membership gains steadily. 








\ction Program, 
The 


count on 1948 showed 


February 29, 


126,663 paid NEA memberships with 


\laska and the following states over 


their 1948 quotas: 
Arkansas, 
Nevada, Oregon, South 
Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 

Many other states are nearing their 
1948 goals and will exceed them be- 


fore the end of the membership year, 
May 3l. 


Alabama, 


Carolina, 
Washington, 


Changes in State Secretaryships 


FERMAN PHILLIPS will become the 
executive secretary of the Oklahoma 
Education Association July 1. C. M. 
Howell, present secretary, 
will serve as associate executive secre- 
tary. 

S. B. Nissen, editor of the South 
Dakota Journal since 1925 and exec- 
utive secretary and editor since 1939, 
will become editor 
publications July 1. 

The education associations of every 
state in the Union—except Delaware, 
Nevada, Vermont, and Rhode Island 
—have fulltime executive secretaries. 
Plans are underway for the inaugu- 
ration of this important position in 
these four states. 


executive 


and director of 








Designed for better health 
and better study 


Your pupils’ physical and 
mental welfare and prog- 
ress depend, to a large 
extent, on proper classroom 
environment. And Ameri- 
can UNIVERSAL Desks 
help create a classroom 
environment truly condu- 
cive to healthier, balanced 
posture habits, sight con- 
servation, and more effi- 
cient study. 


Their design is based or 
— the latest scientific princi- 


. - Chairs; Universal 
io ples of proven value in Tables; Steel Fold- 
'. promotingmaximum visual __ ing Chairs; Bodiform 
* and physical comfort. Auditorium Chairs. 
‘3 , 

: American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No, 434 





Universal Table and Ameri- 
can ENVOY Chairs No. 368. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN 
PUBLIC SEATING 
Manvfacturers of 
School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transporfation, Stadium 
Seating, and Folding Chairs 


GRAND RAP 
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Attractive, streamlined 
American UNIVERSAL 
Desks are extra-rugged to 
assure you long years of 
money-saving service. Con- 
sult our experienced Seat- 
ing Engineers on how to 
modernize your school with 
American 
Desks. Write for full details. 


EVERYTHING IN FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
American Universal 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, Tablet-Arm 


chonedican J cating Uy Company 





















UNIVERSAL 





Arizona, 
Idaho, Maryland, Montana, 






ge 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY * LOS ANGELES HARBOR * OLD 
MEXICO * OLVERA STREET * SAN DIEGO NAVY BASE 
* DEATH VALLEY * FATHER SERRA MISSIONS * MOTION 
PICTURE STUDIOS * LOS ANGELES PLANETARIUM * CASA 
GRANDE CLIFF DWELLINGS * ORANGE EMPIRE * HOOVER 
DAM (Boulder Dam) * APACHE TRAIL, and many others. 






Affiliates of the WOTP 


ARKANSAS, California, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, and Utah education associations 
and the Highschool Teachers and 
Elementary ‘Teachers Associations of 
Los Angeles have applied for affiliated 
membership in the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. This 
entitles the associations to send a dele- 
gate to the annual WOTP Delegate 
Assembly, to receive WOTP publica- 
tions, and to contribute directly to the 
purposes of the organization. 


Massachusetts, 


New Research Director, WEA 
Leroy PETERSON, research director 
for the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion since 1932, has joined the faculty 
of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is succeeded 

at the WEA by Victor Hornbostel. 


New Department Officers 


New .ytelected officers of a number 
of NEA departments will be 
in the May JouRNAL. 


carried 


[Continued on page 246] 


adds many new tours of special 
interest to educators. Send now 
for free folders, or consult any 
Travel Agent. 


Offices in principal hotels in Southern 
California, Arizona, and Nevada 


TANNER 
GRAY LINE 


Dept. TT, 
320 Sovth Beaudry, Los Angeles 13 
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This year 


G&L thé TUUS 


Of sumer travel 


by Hl 


Get full travel and university credits 
plus first-hand “Air World Education” 
on university-sponsored tours via TWA 


School children of today have their eyes on 
the sky, and many of their questions concern 
‘*What is it like to fly?” 

When you answer these natural questions 
of the air age, why not be prepared to give 
your classes the benefit of first-hand flying 
experience? Get it by taking this summer’s 
trip by air. 

Again this year, TWA will cooperate in 
offering teachers university-approved tours 
(outlined at the right), carrying full univer- 
sity credits. 

And, of course, there are many other highly 
rewarding trips you can take via TWA. One 
of the seven wonders of the world—the Grand 
Canyon—is right on TWA’s domestic route. 
Hoover Dam, Lake Mead, the deserts and 
garden spots throughout the Southwest—all 
are quickly reached with the wings of TWA; 
also the rich historic areas of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. 

For more complete tour information, or 
facts about any other trip you’d like to make 
by air, just fill out and mail the handy coupon. 


Travel this way... 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
&.S.A.> EUROPE +>AFRICA: ASIA 
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Four interesting 


SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA 


Each tour is university-approved. Each is conducted 
by a nationally known professor. Price of each includes 
all expenses, unless otherwise indicated. 


1. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout the 
British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 20th. 
Eight hours’ university credit. .......... $1245. 
2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland. Three departures as follows: 
Leave June 26th to July 17th; duly 17th to August 8th; 
August 7th to August 28th. 3 hours’ university credit. 


$1070 to $1095. 


3. SWITZERLAND—5 weeks’ study at University of Zurich 
—Languages and other studies. July 15th to August 31st. 


$865. 


4. AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U.S.) Two weeks. 
July 15th to July 30th covers. area from Albuquerque 
to San Francisco. Two hours’ university credit (Price 
includes all but meals when not in the air) .. . . $288. 


te ee ies Tee 


Dr. John H. Furbay, Director — 
TWA Air World Education Service ; 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri | | 
Please send me further information about the university- 
approved tour, or tours, checked below. 
O Great Berrain O Unrversrty OF Zurich 
0 Arr Acre Grocrapnry (Sout hwest U.S.) 


0 Europe 


D I would like to take a trip by air from 
bout (dates) 

Oi o> tl ee Oe . 

0 I would like a list of summer schools offering Air A 

tion Workshops in the U.S. A. 


ge Educa- 


Position: —— ——_—— 








Name: 

Sa accents 
Address: 
City: Zone State Phone No. 
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Special Conferences: 


Mental Health” 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 7- a 14 
S \ lake- 
ry Cc irses T¢ T elel enta \ 
‘TRI i ae Specia 
n Guidance an Cx seling Work 
ps in Rural E ion and in 
Health ft i Ele ntary an 
la deme ition schools. | 
i rea il | 
Unive ity man 
ent Institutes ot 
Parent-Teacher Associa- 
I the League of Vermont 
Writers, Guidance and Pro- 
2 fessional Relations. Write to: 
.Director, Summer Session 


Burlington, Vermont 
On-Lake-Champlain 





HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF ARTS, 
SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


June 28 to August 21 
1948 


Coedueational 


Graduate Courses and 
Workshops in Education 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in Arts and Sciences 


Dormitories and Cafeteria 


Veterans may enroll 


under G.I. Bill 


“Ways to 


and “Financing 


Education in an Inflationary 


World” 
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Address: 
Department Z 
9 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





| 
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Tt “Jakes Courage 


ON -y the brave should teach, only 
the men and women whose integrity 
shaken, 
enlightened 
the high 


cannot be minds are 
enough to understand 
calling of the 


hearts are 


whose 


teacher, 
unshakeably 
whatever the 
of the old who are 


whose loval 


to the young, threats 
in power. 

There is no hope for our world 
unless we can educate a different 
kind of man and woman. I put the 
teacher higher than any other person 
today in world society—in responsi- 
bility and in opportunity. Only the 
brave should teach. 

Only those 
should teach. Teaching is not a way 
to make a livelihood. The livelihood 
is incidental. Teaching is a vocation. 
It is as sacred 


who love the young 


priesthood; as in- 
nate a desire, as inescapable, as the 
genius which compels a great artist. 
If a teacher has not the concern for 
humanity, the 
tures, the 
the artist, 


love of living crea- 
vision of the priest and 
he must not teach. Teach- 
ers who hate to teach can only have 
pupils who hate to learn. 

A great and true teacher thinks of 
the child, he dreams in the child, 
he sees his visions not in himself but 
in the flowering of the child into 
manhood and womanhood. He 
thinks of the child first and always, 
not of himself. 

It takes courage to be a teacher 
and it takes unalterable love for the 
child. 

—PEARL 
convention in 


BUCK, before the AASA 
Atlantic City. 
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WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 





One-World Citizenship 

EpucATION for “one-world citizen- 
ship” is the pervading objective of the 
Verde Valley School at Sedona, Ari- 
zona, which will admit 40 pupils in 
the junior highschool grades in Oc- 
tober. 

The new venture, privately spon- 
sored and frankly experimental, is a 
boarding school which will enrol both 
boys and girls of different races and 
national origins. Its program will in- 
clude not only an internationally or- 

[Continued on page 248] 
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AS Summer School 


EARN YOUR A. B. DEGREES IN 
THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 


Undergraduate programs offered in 
Music, Art, Science, and many others. 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS: 
June 7-18 and June 21- Aug. 6 
Plus Music Camp Aug. 8-21 


Beautiful Gunnison—nationally famous as 
a summer resort—is “Air conditioned by 
Nature” Nearly 8000 feet above sea level 
average summer temperature is less than 
70. Unexcelled fishing, hiking, riding and 
sports facilities—awe-inspiring scenery — 
all close and easily accessible. 


For Complete Information, Write 
BOX 1042-A 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


bode] Re} 7 Vole) 


GUNNISON 








RALQLAAL AMI LA HARA KAD A ADAH NNO OD 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Summer Sesccone 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for 
a degree, you will find that the Temple 
y Be Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational op- 
ortunities. You'll enjoy spending a 
ummer in Philadelphia. 


* Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug. 6 
Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept. 17 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1948 Sum- 
mer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and Supervisors), Choral 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, History 


and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, Advanced 
Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. & Prof.), Clari- 
net, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E10 28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, III. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 


Seeccos ec nseoeseaweeaseneaaeaseeones course. 
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Ask for your free copy of 
this beautifully illustrated 


booklet which shows you 


the high spots of 








THE PERFECT 
VACATIONLAND 





For an extra vacation thrill 
---ride the Denver Zephyr__ 


What’s your vacation pleasure? Whether it’s riding, 
hiking, fishing, golfing, sightseeing or just lazing, you'll 
enjoy it most in this vacationland of mountains, forests, 
lakes and streams. Mile-high Denver and its mountain 
parks . . . picturesque Colorado Springs . . . majestic 
Pikes Peak. . . breath-taking Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park . . . they’re waiting for you in all their 
western splendor. 


Speed to Colorado in Air-Conditioned Luxury 


Ride either the famous streamlined DENVER ZEPHYR 
which glides you from Chicago to Colorado just over- 
night—or the popular Exposition F.yer. Your vaca- 
tion rest and relaxation begin the minute you board 
either of these luxurious, air-conditioned trains. There’s 
speedy service from St. Louis, too. And there’s no extra 
fare on any Burlington train. 

Mail the coupon for complete in- 
formation about Colorado vacations. 
Whether you travel independently or 
join a congenial Escorted Tour, you'll 
find it pays to “Go Burlington.” 









--49 ---MAIL cou PON TODAY=== ¥5 P : a 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 812, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 64, Illinois 


I am interested in a vacation in Colorful Colorado this 
summer. Please send me complete information. 


O) Students please check here 
If you are interested in other Western Vacationlands, please check here: 
0 Yellowstone © Glacier © Black Hills 0 California © Pacific Northwest 
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what blackboard | 
and chalk do for the 


eye.wers SoundScriber 
has been hailed as the 


most versatile audio-aid 


fj) ever devised 


Thousands of SOUNDSCRIBERS from coast to Coast 
(and abroad) are increasing language comprehension, 
aiding in the correction of speech defects for students 
at all levels (from kindergarten to college), and find- 
ing added applications in dramatics, public speaking, 
business classes, guidance—even as dictating machines 
in school administrative offices. 

But SOUNDSCRIBER is more than a recording machine 
providing unbreakable Vinylite discs for less than 25¢ 
per hour of recording. SOUNDSCRIBER is also a study 
machine because it plays back—and repeats—hundreds 
of times, if necessary. It makes the students’ work 
completely objective and enables him to drill, drill, 
drill, without requiring the teacher's presence. SOUND- 
SCRIBER permits the teacher to give more corrective 
instruction, and makes possible the handling of large 
classes with what amounts to individual attention— 
actually gets better results. 

Hear how SOUNDSCRIBER will help you with your 
teaching problems. Mail the coupon below for your 
free copy of “Basic as the Blackboard.” 

















JOUND/CRIBER A basic new tool in: 


e Language Instruction 

e@ Speech Correction 

@ Public Speaking 

e Dramatics 

e Commercial Instruction 
e Administrative Dictation 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mork 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-4, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me your new booklet, “Basic as the Blackboard.” 
DAME PAR TENT 
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Many teachers say this is their 
favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
... roof solarium .. . swimming 
pool . . . reasonable priced res- 
taurant ... 800 rooms... 800 
baths .. . 800 radios. 


Daily from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


Paris 


$7th Street & West End Ave., New York 


HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 
Visual Education—Mathematics 
CARDS MANUAL 
FILMS WORKBOOK 
State approval by several states— 
others pending 
1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


| The Perry Pictures 


Used for 50 years as an aid in teaching art, history, 
etc. Attractive, educational, and so inexpensive. 


One Cent size, 3 x 3%. 
Two Cent size, 54% x 8. 
Send 60 cents TODAY 
for a collection of 30 pic- 
tures especially selected 
for children, each 5'/2 x 
8; or for 30 art subjects. 
You will be pleased with 
them. 

56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illustra- 
tions in it, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. An education in itself. 


| The Perry Pictures Company, — wase®™ “vas. 


{ 
APPLICATION PHOTOS 


OUR Photo must accompany Applications. It helps 
to secure better positions. T! same quality that 
won National Awards for us, is assured. We supply 
photos for thousands of teachers every year. Send 

a finished portrait, not proofs. 
50 Reproductions — $2.50 — Size 24%2X3% 
25 Reproductions — $1.50 — Size 2'2X3'%2 
12 Reproductions — $1.25 — Size 242X3% 
Semi-Matte finish if available, or High-Gloss finish. 


Specify as desired. Send remittance with Order to 
your Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

















> CLASS RINGS. 
eA) PINS & GUARDS 









| RING shown $2.00. PIN only: gold- 
filled $1.00; sterling silver or gold 
plate, 75¢. GUARD: same prices as pin. 

Add 2 Federal Tax to all prices. 


Other yles ble. State your needs, 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 420 Bruce Ave, No. Attleboro, Mass. 


The comfort difference is in the 


PLASTIC INSOLE...it’s custom fitted 


It takes but a few minutes for plastic 
insole to be softened on Electro Con- 
former. In about 50 steps, the body 
weight shapes the plastic insole for 
proper support up under each arch, 


The only shoes in the world 
made with the built-in 
plastic insole! Modern 
miracle in foot comfort 
for men and women! 


made by the world’s largest shoe manufacturers 


~ |CONFORMAL SHOE CO., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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iented curriculum but also field trips 
to Mexico and close study of the Nav- 
aho and Hopi cultures as observed on 
Indian reservations adjacent to the 
school. 

The school will eventually be ex- 
panded to include all six secondary 
grades with facilities for 100 pupils. 
Hamilton Warren is director. 


Classroom Broadcasts 


Et Dorapo, Arkansas, schools are 
participating in a series of 32 recorded 
broadcasts direct from the classrooms. 
\ctual class sessions are recorded [o1 
re-broadcast two evenings a week on 
a local station. 

The programs have been planned 
as a part of a public-relations program 
in an effort to bring parents and the 
schools closer together, to give the par- 
ents a “new look” at the schools, and 
to stimulate pupils and teachers to do 
better school work. 


Students "Adopt" Schools 

StupENTs of Wichita Highschool, 
Wichita, Kansas, “adopted” three Eu- 
ropean schools in accordance with a 
student vote taken at a special assem- 
bly held in November. Since then, 
thru numerous programs and drives, 
enough money has been collected to 
take care of a school in Finland and 
Holland. A concentrated drive now 
being held will soon furnish funds for 
the third school in France. 


Summer Activities for Youth 


THIRTEEN local youth-serving agen- 
cies of Elgin, Illinois, have prepared 
a booklet for youth and children en- 
titled Summer Activities for the Youth 
of Elgin. The booklet lists the recrea- 
tional opportunities in the commu- 
nity and is designed to aid the young 
people in the selection of summer ac- 
tivities which best serve their individ- 
ual interests and needs. 





TEACHER SELECTION AND 
RECRUITING 





Recruiting among Camp Fire Girls 


“Camp Fire Girts will be teachers 
of another generation. We have been 
told world peace will be realized only 
thru education and understanding, so 
it behooves us to help prepare Camp 
Fire Girls for the day when they will 
be teachers. 

“Our organization can help in the 

[Continued on page 250] 
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Yellowstone Park, Montana Rockies 
and the Olympian Hiawatha 


T shouldn’t be news that beautiful and mysterious Yellow- 
stone is an all-American vacation attraction. Nor that dude 
ranchers and fishermen can find their earthly paradise in the 
nearby Montana Rockies. 

But maybe it is news that you can go at low cost on The 
Milwaukee Road’s Olympian HiawaTHa. Only one night en 
route from Chicago. There are standard Pullmans with rooms 
and berths, unique Touralux sleepers combining new comfort 
with economy, also reclining chair coaches. All passengers are 
welcome in thé diner and in the Tip Top Grill with its snack 
section and cocktail lounge. 


Pian from Free Vacation Literature 


For picture-crammed folders giving information on Yellowstone and 
Montana vacations, write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, The Milwaukee Road, 815 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Typical of the de luxe equipment on the 
new Olympian HIAWATHA is the striking 
Tip Top Grill car with its radio-equipped 
cocktail lounge and smart restaurant section, 


MILWAUKEE 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad 
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New | 


FRENCH 


Calendar 


Lovely 


How many 
Can you use 
PRoFITABLY? 


The demand last year was so great 
that we have increased our allot- 
ment of this beautiful 1948 cal- 
endar for school use. While they 
last, we will be glad to send one 
for each pupil interested. 
Authoritative facts about 
France, detailed tourist informa- 
Use the 
coupon to order. Compliments 


tion, attractive pictures. 


of the French government. No 
charge, of course. 


N.B. 


French posters, too, for classroom 
use, check below. 


FRANCE 


If you wish the new 


French National Tourist Office 
Dept. X-2 610 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send [{ } of the 1948-France 


calendars for my class. 


Name 
Grade No. of Pupils... 


School 


Address 


IF YOU WISH POSTERS CHECK HERE [{_ } 
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our stress on home 
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si of teacher recruitment. W ith | 
and family, 
tradition of learning by doing; 
prestige, we can pioneer in peace thru 
education.’”"—MRS. JAMES C. PARKER, 
national president, Camp Fire Girls. 


Future Teachers 

Texas Future 
held their first 
March 6 at 
Brownwood, 


Teachers of America 

annual conference 
Howard Payne College, 
Texas. Hosts were mem- 
bers of the Frances L. Merritt chapter 
at Howard Payne. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





Students To Evaluate World Problems 


Forty selected students from the 
University of Minnesota will study in 
Argentina, Czechoslovakia, England, 
and Germany for the three summer 
months under the Student Project for 
Amity among Nations [SPAN]. The 
project was begun last year to promote 
international understanding and to 
help in the evaluation of world prob- 
lems. 

The students will interpret the 
United States to countries visited and, 
when they return, will interpret these 
countries to Americans. 


College-Trained Secretaries 
Wayne University has added a spe- 
cial curriculum to train executive sec- 
retaries and office managers for spe- 
cific businesses and professions. The 


program will be open to those who 


seek college degrees as well as to indi- 
viduals already active in the business 
world who desire further training. 


Flying Classroom 


A WEEK-LONG “flying classroom” 
study of business and industry by 200 


of the country’s leading school admin- 


[Continued on page 252] 


INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
5th Session, July 5th-August 14th 


Three hours daily INDIVIDUAL tutors in Spanish 
conversation; formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. 


Housing private homes. G.I. approved. 


Dept. University Studies, Mexico, D. F. Reason- 


able rates. 


DONALD CUSTER 


Box 413, Salida, Colorado 





ihe | 
our | 
backlog of educational support and | 





Incorporated 


Sfttional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and nner Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 
21. Fall term: Sept. 20. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 816D EVANSTON, ILL. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
(master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
2208 DIXIE PLACE Nashville 5, Tennessee 





Collin Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level and in sight of perpetual snow, has 
a superior environment for effective 
summer stuay. Unsurpassed climate and 
tecreational advantages are combined 
with excellent taculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New permanent 
housing facilities are now available. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 21 to July 23 
July 26 to August 27 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
Education, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography, Geology, History, 
Home Economics, Journalism, Library 
Science, Law, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, creative 
arts program, and conferences. 


5 ER SITY 
IP. COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


X complete information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. S 


RE ON aE RAE ee CR) Ow A 
2 STIRS) eae ETE 2 | 
Nie elev Dh tm ck RED eT dies 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 
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Sessiou 
Special Opportunities 


are offered in the fields 
of Art, Music, Drama, 
Audio - Visual Educa- 
tion, Remedial Reading, 
Speech Correction, 
School Administration 
Counseling and Guid- 
ance, Intercultural Edu- 
cation, Family Life Ed- 
ucation. 


—7eQvrr* 


SIX WEEKS— 
June 21 to July 31 


FOUR WEEKS— 
August 2 to August 28 
TEN WEEKS— 

June 21 to August 28 


Special Rates for Teachers in Active Service 


Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate 
School, in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the 
Colleges of Architecture, Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration, Engineering, Music, and Pharmacy; in the Schools 
of Education, Journalism, Library Science, Public Adminis- 
tration, Religion, and Social Work, and in the departments 
of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Radio, and 
Cinema, 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 





NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY * 
School of Education ¥ 


INTERSESSION 
June 7-July 2, 1948 


SUMMER SESSION POSTSESSION 
July 6-Aug. 13, 1948 Aug. 16-Sept. 10, 1948 


The problems of the times, the needs of young 
people and adults, greater demands from the com- 
munity because of higher salaries require a high- 
er type of service and better professional educa- 
tion of teachers. To meet these challenges the 
School of Education offers a diversified program 
ol workshops and courses—both general and 
special in character. Broad foundational and 
specialized courses prepare for practically every 
type of educational service. Programs range 
from two to fourteen weeks in length. All courses 
fully accredited. The rich cultural environment 
of metropolitan New York cannot be matched 
anywhere in the world for summer study. Write 
for Bulletin JS. 


Dean, School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 








MINNESOTA 
eae SUMMER 
EDUCATION... “aiid SESSION 


the beacon that 
lights the road to tomorrow 





In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study 
covering all fields of education and scientific in- 
terest including American institutions and their 
relation to educational needs, special emphasis is 
being placed on The History of Science and the 
Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff of 1000 
persons including educators of national and in- 
_— ternational reputation —plus the splendid facili- 
—ties of great libraries and laboratories—offer 
~ outstanding opportunity for both graduate and 
undergraduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, 
secondary, and higher education. Counseling 
facilities for entering students. 











First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 
14 and 15. Second term registration, Monday, July 
26. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of the 
Summer Session, 856 Administration Building. 


amen eo 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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without a care! 


Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil your vaca- 
tion time this year. Play safe. Let T.C.U. be 
ready to help you over the unexpected rough 
spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a com- 
plete T.C.U. Policy that will give you protec- 
tion during the rest of the school year, through 
the long summer vacation and well into the fall 
—six long months—at an amazingly low cost. 
Write or send coupon without obligation. No 
agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters {iiccis't) Nee 





To the T.C.U., 698 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


I am a teacher in...........__.._ School 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.1 
10-Way Protection. Send me, without obli 


identification Tag for gation, the whole story and the free bag tag 
Your Traveling Bag My Name is. - 
Has space for name and address wit! FF 
transparent cover. As long as they 
last they are free to teachers dala aititniininditindainind a an 
SEND THE COUPON NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for 
TEACHERS AGENCY (teachers in. every classification of education. |} 


Each executive in order to help the students 


in his cha is seeking opportunity to give 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. edvancoment to ieebean Through our offices 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 








PaCKY MTT —— WE NEED 1000'S OF TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 
"ROCKY 7 TEACHERS And School Executives For College a ais Posi- 
tions. FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelle ervice. Largest in 
si0uS AGENCY Meee West. Member N.A.T.A. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 








TEACHERS NEEDED 
WESTMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Old National Bank Bldg., Spokane 8, Washington 
Free Registration 35 Years Continuous Service 


Prompt 
Efficient 
Reliable 


} 
Member of 
National 
Association 
Teachers 
Agencies 





WONDERFUL 
_CANOMING- 


fs 4 Summer 
KS =n School 













_ Sunny 
Sa Scenic West 


Coolest Summer School in America 


1948 Program 
Full Quarter Ten Weeks 


First Term June 14 to July 16 
Second Term July 19 to Aug. 20 


Choose an Oregon college for your summer 
study, for the extra-curricular activities are 
as richly rewarding and as varied as your 
study. Oregon’s offerings are varied and in- 
viting — the climate, delightful, and the staff 
of resident and visiting instructors impressive. 
Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
Bachelors, Masters, Doctors Degrees of the half or full-quarter sessions. Graduate 
ae ¢ ; . work can be completed at the University, Ore- 
FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- gon State College, or the Portland Sessions 
tute, Science Camp, Workshops in Cur- which combines courses from all Oregon 
riculum, Elementary, Secondary, School institutions. 
Administration, Recreation, Community- 


School, and Resource-Use. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


in Education, Liberal Arts, Commerce 
and Industry, Engineering, Law and 
Agriculture. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 15 


| OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Opens June 15 
Sixteen Tours including Yellowstone, | PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier National 


Portiand, Opens June 15 
and Black Hills Parks—Recreation INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Camp, Riding Academy, Western Lore. | Coos Bay, Opens June 14 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 14 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Combine Recreation with Study 


UNIVERSITY oF tn COLLEGE OF FOU 
| W YOM ING ———we | | «EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION | 


'? La Grande, Opens June 14 
|LARAMIE WYOMING-| | 


For further information or catalog write 
Director Summer Session, Dept. N od 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Director of Summer Sessions 


suv, OREGON STATE SYSTEM 








S%, 





ol _ 
ER cccncataie aaalie =(-y° $= OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
pts GHEE BRO.....<.ssasssaniesiiantapsabaninisilpatapeaianeenescesnsneteseeseoetion ae S Room 207 C, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
gE NE TS 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 





Special Interest 








[Continued from page 250) 
istrators was staged in February by 
Michigan State College and Air Age 
Education Research of New York. 

The tour began in Chicago and end- 
ed in Atlantic City in time for the con- 
vention of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Businesses and industries in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and New York were vis- 
ited by the educators in accordance 
with the purpose of the study: “To 
help bridge the gap between business, 
industry, and education.” Carl M. 
Horn, Michigan State College profes- 
sor, developed the “flying classroom” 
idea and was coordinator of the new 
field study. 





CLASSROOM HELPS 





To Fight Infantile Paralysis 


A Message to Parenis 1948 is being 


widely distributed to schools thruout 
the country by the National Founda- 
tion lor Intantile Paralysis, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. ’ 
help by 


Teachers can 
calling special attention ol 
children to the message and to the im- 
portance of their parents’ reading it 
carefully. 


The Americas Must Serve Mankind" 

1 His is the theme for the 1948 ob- 
servance of Pan American Day, which 
the 21 American republics will cele- 
brate on April 14. 

Pan American Day is becoming a 
powerful agent in bringing about 
closer understanding among the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. 

Information and materials may be 
obtained from the Department of In- 
formation, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


Structure of the United Nations 

UsEFuL to students of the United 
Nations. 35¢. Order from Internation- 
al Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 


When School Bells Ring 
A BOOKLET giving the young peo- 
ple’s approach to the history of our 
schools. Useful for the observance of 


Horace Mann’s birthday, May 4. Free. 
NEA. 


School Savings Journal 


‘TEACHERS who have not seen the 
spring issue of School Savings Journal 
for Classroom Teachers may obtain 
copies. The contents are designed to 


[Continued on page 254] 
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Your Vacation 
OQutlook’s Great! 





With new Luxury at Low Coach Fares 


OU’LL GO FARTHER this summer... and so will your 

vacation budget... at low coach fares aboard 
New York Central’s fleet of new streamlined 
luxury coaches. 

You'll see more too! And that’s true too, whether 
you’re enjoying a meal in a smart new diner or 


PACK MORE INTO VACATIONS! 


. * . Vacation Guide helps you plan 

relaxing ina soft lean-back coach seat. For mile FREE eatiting holidays... at low fares... 

after mile the wide glare-proof windows of via world’s largest new luxury coach fleet. Send 
i fe f. d f vi thiscoupon to New York Central, Room 1334- M, 

your train frame an exciting parade of views 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

along the Water Level Route! 

Yes, you’ll get more for your money aboard the ee 
world’s largest fleet of new air-conditioned coaches ADDRE 


... and you'll have more to spend at the other end! CITY STATE 


gE 
y/ Nt VV YORK 
(CENTRAI 


YORK CENTRAL 22-22%‘ 


The Scenic Water Level Route 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 


Colleges, 
Secondary and 
Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 
demand. Send 


for information 


25 East Jackson Bivd. Member 
Chicago 4, Il. N.A.T.A. 


Corresponding Agencies :——— 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Home Office: 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


The Yates-Fisher 
Teachers Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


Established 1906 





23 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

















NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


ban 


(sain 


General projects that have proved suc- 
cessful in stepping up an attitude of real 
interest in the study of conservation 
for both elementary and high school 
students are along such lines as: 


Let’s Have a Plant Growing Race 

Let’s Make an Aquarium 

Let’s Build a Garden 

Let’s Build a Schoolroom Greenhouse 

Let’s Make a Rock Collection 

Let’s Make a Nature Trail 

Let’s Keep a Daily Weather Chart 

Let’s Build a Terrarium 

Let’s Have a What is it? Club 
Source material in the various fields 
of conservation education may be had 
from federal and state levels as well as 


from private groups. A partial list of 
these is as follows: 


Federal Agencies: U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; National Park Service; U.S. 
Forest Service; Soils Conservation 
Service; all in Washington, D.C. 


State Agencies: Departments of Edu- 
cation, especially Wis., W. Va., Tenn., 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction. 
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Conservation 


education 


The subject of conservation is so vast 
that some of the following guideposts to 
projects and source material may be welcome 


Fla., Ga., Calif., Penn., Okla., Mich., 
Ind., Iowa, Mo., Ohio; Departments 
of Conservation and Agriculture; Col- 
leges of Agriculture. 


Private Groups: American Forestry 
Assoc., 17th St.,Wash., D.C.; National 
Audubon Society, zooo 5th Ave., 
N.Y. C.; American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Pres. Hoyes Lloyd, Mariposa Dr., 
Ottawa, Can.; Izaak Walton League 
of Am., 37 N. State St., Chicago, Ill.; 
National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce 
St., Boston, Mass.; Friends of the Land, 
1368 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


This information is from**The Teacher 
Looks at Conservation”? (out of print), 
issued by the Ohio Div. of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources, and State 
Department of Education. If further 
interested, write Ollie E. Fink, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Friends of the Land, 


1368 N. High St., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


We hopé the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 
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intensify the thrift and security pro- 
grams now being carried on thru stu- 
dent investment in Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. Free. Education Section, US 
Savings Bonds Division, Treasury De- 


partment, Washington, D. C. 


Health Bulletins 


Tue Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has prepared a_ bulletin 
which tells teachers how they can de- 
tect the early stages of defective vision 
and hearing in their pupils. Other 
health bulletins are also available. 
Free. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
One Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A TRIBUTE TO 








H. R. Kurth 


Mr. Kurt, president of the Min- 
nesota School Board Association, has 
been presented with the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Award for outstand- 


ing leadership in his state. 


Martha Eliot 


Miss Error, associate chief of the 
US Children’s Bureau, has received 
the Parents’ Magazine Medal for out- 


standing service to children. 


Greenville Teachers 


Tue two PTA groups of the E. E. 
Bass Junior-Senior Highschool, Green- 
ville, Mississippi, recently held a ban- 
quet to honor 11 teachers, whose 
teaching years total 218. Proceeds of 
the banquet, according to H. W. Solo- 
mon, principal, are to be used to es- 
tablish a scholarship for a Greenville 
highschool graduate who intends to 


become a teacher. 


IDEA 





WORK 


For Principals and Teachers 
We absolutely guarantee $540 for 90 days 


VACATION 


of work; and large additional earnings for 
successful work. Write for full information. 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Commercial Distributors 


307 Fifth Ave. Dept. K, New York 16, N. Y. 


FREIGHTERS 


Detailed information on passenger-carrying freighters to all 
parts of the world is now available in pocket size ship- 
ping directory. Hundreds of pleasant trips to Furope, 
West Indies, ete. ‘‘Astonishing how far one may journey 
for $100 to $500," says N. Y. Sun. Complete: also lists 





passenger ships, airplane fares, etc. For interesting, 


cost travel, wrap up 25¢ and mail for ‘‘Travelways”’ 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Greenlawn 8, N. Y. 


STUDENT HOLIDAY TOURS 


TRAVEL tS EDUCATION plus Fun! 

We specialize in Low Cost Three and Four Day 
All Expense Escorted Tours for Student Groups. 
Wonderful time assured! 
1. Washington, D. C. 2. Colonial, Va. 
3. Historic Boston 4. New York City 

Send for exciting itineraries. Tours operated 
during summer months also. 

STUDENT HOLIDAY TOURS 

2061 Narragansett Ave. N. Y. C. Gf 
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